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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Once  more  CoDgress  is  in  session — a  special 
session,  that  was  demanded  by  the  state  of  the 
country.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  hxed 
times  for  the  regular  meetings  of  Congress  are 
such  as  may  find  its  members  scattered  in  their 
homes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  when 
they  are  most  needed.  Thus  a  new  President  is 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  yet  the 
new  Congress  does  not  meet  till  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber — an  interval  of  nine  months,  during  which 
the  country  will  be  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  new  government.  Happily  this  long 
interval  can  be  abridged  by  the  call  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  nine  months  to  nine  days,  or  as  in 
this  case  to  eleven,  as  it  was  more  convenient 
that  the  session  should  open  on  Mondav  than  on 
Wednesday.  So  there  they  are — not  mustered  in 
battle  array,  but  to  consult  and  advise  ^  ith  one 
another  as  to  the  policy  that  is  needed  to  give 
confidence  to  the  people,  to  set  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustry  fiying,  and  bring  in  the  long  expected 
reign  of  general  prosperity.  All  good  men,  of 
whatever  party,  must  be  united  in  the  wish 
that  our  legislators  may  be  guided,  not  by  party 
feeling,  but  by  an  earnest  desire  for  the  good  of 
our  common  country.  For  this  let  all  Christian 
people  offer  fervent  prayers  in  their  churches  and 
their  homes. 


The  Message  of  the  President  is  very  brief,  di¬ 
rected  only  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  insure 
a  larger  revenue,  so  that  the  government  will  be 
able  to  pay  all  its  expenses  without  borrowing 
money,  or  issuing  bonds.  Such  increase  of  the 
tariff,  he  holds,  will  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
the  industries  of  the  country.  May  all  his  hopes 
be  realized,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  sing  of 
“the  good  time  coming,’’  but  rejoice  together 
that  it  is  already  come. 


On  one  other  point  it  may  be  said  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  is  already  decided,  not  by  the 
word,  but  by  the  silence,  of  the  President.  When 
we  were  listening  to  the  Inaugural  Address, 
everybody  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  on 
tiptoe  to  hear  what  he  would  say  about  Cuba ! 
Nobody  doubted  his  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
that  unhappy  island  or  his  admiration  of  the  cour¬ 
age  with  which  they  have  fought  for  two  years.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  wish  that  they  may  gain  their 
freedom,  and  quite  another  to  take  part  in  the 
confiict.  and  send  troops  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
the  insurgents.  That  would  only  involve  our 
country  in  a  war  which  is  not  ours.  What 
the  President  thought  the  wise  course  to  take 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  once 
mention  the  name  of  Cuba. 


But  what  is  even  more  surprising  is  the  sub¬ 
dued  tone  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  old  John 
Sherman,  who  in  the  Senate  has  been  one  of  the 
war  horses  that  snuffed  the  battle  from  afar,  and 
was  impatient  to  go  forth  with  the  armed  men. 
But  now  that  he  is  placed  in  a  position  of 


responsibility  he  sees  things  in  a  new  light,  and 
“roars  gently  as  a  sucking  dove.’’  Mr.  Q.  W. 
Smalley,  the  well  known  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  has  interviewed  the  Secretary, 
and  sent  a  long  report  to  England,  the  point  of 
which  is  that  he  favors  an  arbitration  treaty, 
but  is  not  particular  about  the  details  and  is 
willing  to  accept  it  in  any  form.  But  he  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  continue  the  Olney  policy 
with  regard  to  Cuba  and  Spain.  American 
citizens  will  be  protected  by  the  American 
Government.  But  those  who,  under  cover  of 
their  American  nationality,  engage  in  hostilities 
against  Spain,  must  accept  the  consequences. 

“There  will  be  no  war.  We  want  none  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Spain  wants  war. 
If  Spain  would  give  me  a  quit  claim  deed  to  the 
island  of  Cuba  I  would  not  have  it.  ’  ’ 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit,  but  Mr.  Smalley 
still  further  says  that  Mr.  Sherman  is  opposed 
to  all  annexation,  thinking  that  the  United 
States  is  big  enough  already.  He^repelled  the 
notion  of  desiring  the  annexation*  of  Canada, 
peaceably  or  otherwise,  saying,  “It  is  for  the 
interest  of  neither.  My^dream  for  the  remote 
and  permanent  future  of  this  North  American 
continent,  is  three  great  republics — Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico — but  I'."would  not 
take  a  step  to  alter  things  as  they  are.  What  is 
to  come  hereafter  must  come  by  natural  political 
evolution.  ’  ’ 


Certainly  if  all  that  we  hear  of  the  awful  waste 
of  life  in  these  two  years  of  war  be  true,  we  could 
not  wish  to  add  to  its  horrors.  A  French  paper 
(Le  Temps)  which  professes  to  speak  from  official 
returns,  and  thus  to  have  exact  statistics,  says 
that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Spain  has 
sent  to  Cuba  no  less  than  40  generals,  564  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  6,185  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  and  179,174  men,  making  all  told  an 
army  of  185,963  soldiers!  And  that'up  to  the 
end  of  January  the  Spanish  army  had  lost 
men  wounded  in  battle  to  the  nximber  of  40 
commissioned  officers,  401  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  7,631  men.  Dead  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  or  from  the  effects  of  their  wounds, 
one  general,  12  commissioned  officers,  107  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  10,475  men!  Killed 
by  yellow  fever,  one  general,  30  comimssioned 
officers,  287  non-commissioned  officers,  and  10,- 
475  soldiers.  Killed  by  ordinary  sickness  or  ac¬ 
cidents,  2  generals,  24  commissioned  officers,  and 
89  non-commissioned  officers.  Notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  the  official  reports  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  soldiers  that  have  died  from^the  effects 
of  ordinary  sickness  or  accidents,  it  is  believed 
that  over  10,0(X)  soldiers  have  perished.  The 
ocean  liners  and  transport  ships  have  taken  back 
to  Spain  over  20,000  sick  and  crippled  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  died  on  the  voyage  or  after  having 
reaching  home. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  the  Spanish 
army  has  lost  in  two  years  not  less  than  45,  OCX) 
men,  while  the  losses  of  the  Cubans  are  reckoned 
at  not  less  than  20,000  men.  At  this  rate  of  de¬ 
struction  the  war  must  finally  end  from  mere- 
exhaustion. 
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Aa  to  the  strained  situation  in  the  East  the 
belligerent  movement  still  hangs  fire.  The 
Powers  are  all  the  time  going  to  do  something 
terrible,  but  somehow  they  don’t  do  it  If  we 
might  apply  Scripture  language  to  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  Northern  capitals,  we  might  say  that 
the  devil  had  come  down  in  great  wrath  knowing 
that  he  had  but  a  short  time.  The  young  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  is  in  a  fury  that  the  other 
Powers  will  not  follow  his  lead.  Worse  still, 
he  has  received  a  set-back  at  home.which  dis¬ 
turbs  his  equanimity.  In  his  wrath  at  England 
for  not  supporting  him,  he  appealed  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament  for  two  additional  cruisers, 
which  of  course  would  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  perfidious  Albion  !  But  so  wanting 
was  the  Reichstag  in  a  proper  sensibility  to  the 
national  honor  and  glory,  that  it  fiatly  refused 
to  vote  the  money,  at  which  the  Emperor  is  in 
a  towering  rage,  and  is  ready  to  take  a  great  oath 
that,  if  he  cannot  have  his  way,  and  if  the  other 
Powers  will  not  follow  his  lead,  he  will  not  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  this  Eastern  business ! 
That  is  a  capital  idea.  He  never  said  anything 
80  good  in  his  life.  Let  him  stick  to  his  resolu¬ 
tion  of  silence  and  inaction,  and  leave  Greece 
to  her  own  destiny  ! 

Perhaps  the  belligerent  Kaiser,  who  threatened 
to  build  two  cruisers  to  annihilate  England,  may 
have  been  a  little  subdued  by  the  quiet  reply  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  the  House  of  Commons : 

“In  the  present  year  there  will  be  built  sixty- 
six  ships,  and  there  will  be  108  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Is  that  programme  sufficient  ?  It  had 
been  settled  on  the  principle  of  seeing*  what 
forces  we  might  have  to  meet  Looking  at  the 
normal  shipbuilding  of  various  countries  we 
took  a  survey,  and  the  result  of  that  survey  is 
embodied  in  the  estimates  we  propose.  But 
there  is  what  1  may  call  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  navies  of  Europe,  and  we  should  watch  with 
some  anxiety  that  that  balance  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  abnormal  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  other  power. 

“I  am  not  frightened  by  programs.  You  have 
programs  of  all  sorts,  political  and  naval  pro¬ 
grams,  and  they  are  not  always  executed.  Some 
of  the  largest  programs  of  foreign  countries 
have  never  come  into  execution,  and,  therefore, 
when  a  program  is  first  launched  to  the  world 
we  cannot  take  it  too  seriously,  because,  like 
other  programs,  it  may  be  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  or  it  may  be  for  foreign  consumption.’’ 

All  honor  to  Queen  Victoria  !  .In  the  turmoil 
aroused  by  the  action  in  regard  to  Crete  she 
has  been  a  good  angel,  firmly  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  of  peace.  Although  it  is  the  theory 
of  the  government  that  Britain  is  ruled  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
is  more  formal  than  real,  yet  the  Queen  has  a 
will  of  her  own,  whert  she  chooses  to  exercise  it, 
and  an  authority  which  she  does  not  mean  to 
have  forgotten.  As  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  the 
sister  of  the  King  of  Greece,  she  does  not  wish 
to  see  him  trampled  down,  or  driven  from  his 
throne,  by  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  her  ap¬ 
peal  to  her  royal  mother-in-law  has  met  a  prompt 
response.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  is  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  Lord  Salisbury,  who, 
it  is  reported,  is  not  a  little  disturbed  by  her  as¬ 
sertion  of  power.  Of  course  she  could  not  stand 
against  the  Cabinet  supported  by  Parliament. 
But  Parliament  is  divided,  and  the  people  of 
England  are  strongly  against  their  country  being 
drawn  into  coercion  of  Greece.  As  the  case  now 
stands,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  English  gun  will 
be  fired  against  the  Greeks  whether  it  is  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  or  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
at  the  Piraeus  or  at  Athens. 


The  Queen  may  possibly  feel  a  little  more  in- 
erest  in  Greece,  as  she  is  just  now  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  nearer  to  it  than  when  she  was  at 


Windsor  Castle.  She  is  now  near  to  Nice,  where 
the  waters  that  have  swept  past  the  island  of 
Crete,  come  rippling  to  her  feet.  May  her 
strength  revive  in  the  sunshine  of  the  South ! 
And  the  presence,  or  nearness,  of  their  beloved 
Queen  strengthen  the  hearts  of  every  Admiral 
and  Captain  who  carries  aloft  the  cross  of  St. 
George  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  I 


LIVING  CHRISTIANS;—  WHERE  NEEDED. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  living  men  and 
women  in  whom  Jesus  lives  by  His  personal 
Spirit.  Church  machinery  is  good  in  its  place ; 
but  it  is  not  self-driving,  and  when  driven,  the 
godly  man  has  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  and  not 
the  machine.  Grand  old  Norman  Macleod  put  it 
tersely  when  he  said,  “We  want  earnest,  truth- 
loving,  truth-speaking  men.  They  are  the 
Bible  alive.  The  humblest  man  who  is  great  in 
prayer  is  perhaps  a  greater  man  in  affecting  the 
destinies  of  the  world  than  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  We  need  quality  more  than  quantity. 
Holiness  is  power.’’ 

Holiness  does  not  mean  sanctimoniousness,  or 
sacramental  religion.  The  word  itself  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Saxon  word  wholth,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  health  of  heart  and  life.  A  holy  man  is  a 
healthy  man,  who  has  been  cured  of  the  deadly 
disease  of  reigning  sin  by  true  conversion.  One 
of  the  best  evidences  of  his  spiritual  health  is 
a  clean  conscience — a  conscience  enlightened  by 
God’s  Word,  kept  sweet  and  wholesome  by  prayer, 
and  ministering  a  constant  comfort  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  What  a  diseased  member  is  to  the  body 
that  is  a  bad  conscience  to  a  Christian ;  it  breeds 
continual  mischief  and  misery.  The  reason  why 
so  many  church  members  are  spiritual  dyspeptics 
— without  any  joy  in  their  countenances,  any 
ring  in  their  voices,  any  power  in  their  prayers, 
or  any  usefulness  in  their  lives — is  a  diseased 
conscience.  If  Jesus  Christ  lives  anywhere  in  a  j 
good  man  it  is  in  his  conscience,  and  then  the 
man  acts  right  instinctively.  Old  St.  Augustine 
did  not  exaggerate  this  core-quality  of  holiness 
when  he  said  that  “a  good  conscience  is  the 
palace  of  Christ — the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  paradise  of  delight  and  the  standing  Sab¬ 
bath  of  a  saint.’’ 

A  healthy  Christian  has  a  strong  appetite  also 
for  the  Word  of  God.  He  believes  in  his  Bible, 
and  he  Sees  as  from  a  nest  of  adders  from  all 
those  destructives  who  tell  him  that  one  part  of 
God’s  Book  is  a  myth,  and  another  part  is  a 
legend,  and  much  of  it  only  a  pious  fiction.  It 
is  the  strong  meat  that  he  feeds  on  daily — 
sweeter  also  than  the  honey  comb.  His  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gifted  Dr. 
Horace  Bushnell,  who  once  said,  “The  worldly 
spirit  shuts  the  Bible,  the  Spirit  of  God  makes 
it  a  fire  flaming  out  all  meanings  and  glorious 
truths.’’  To  some  people  Mr.  Moody’s  style  of 
talking  about  the  infinite  riches  of  the  inspired 
Word  seems  extravagant ;  one  reason  is  that  their 
spiritual  taste  has  been  corrupted  by  feeding 
on  confectionery,  or  else  their  minds  have  been 
poisoned  by  listening  to  artful  assaults  upon  the 
divine  infallibility  of  the  Book.  A  combination 
of  Bible-diet  and  Bible  duties  would  make 
them  as  stalwart  as  Mr.  Moody,  who  shows  the 
feeding  he  lives  on  by  the  prodigious  amount  of 
work  he  accomplishes.  When  a  Christian  begins 
to  emasculate  his  Bible,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
emaciate  himself. 

Holiness  is  power.  It  is  the  agreement  of  the 
soul  with  God.  It  is  the  agreement  of  the  will 
that  lets  God  rule ;  it  is  the  agreement  of  love 
deeper  even  than  the  sweetest  endearments  of 
wedlock.  From  this  harmony  of  soul  with  God’s 
holy  will  flows  a  broad  river  of  peace,  which  be¬ 
comes  deeper  and  wider,  until  like  our  Amazon, 
it  empties  into  the  ocean  of  eternal  love.  The 


healthy-hearted  Christian  who  trusts  God’s  prom¬ 
isee  more  readily  than  the  best  government  bonds 
— who  tries  to  shape  his  life  in  conformity  with 
Christ’s  'commandments — who  keeps  his  soul’s 
windows  open  towards  the  sun-rising,  who  makes 
even  crosses  to  be  ladders  on  which  to  climb  into 
closer  fellowship  with  Jesus  ■,  — such  a  Christian 
can  never  be  made  wretched  by  any  change  in 
outward  circumstances.  The  sources  of  his 
happiness  lie  too  deep  down  to  be  affected  by 
wind  or  weather.  The  holiness  of  such  a  Chris¬ 
tian  is  not  a  frame,  a  feeling,  a  transient 
emotion ;  it  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  soul 
that  has  been  “made  whole"  by  the  incoming 
and  the  indwelling  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  little 
boy  playing  in  yonder  nursery  is  happy  because 
he  is  well;  and  the  Christian  whose  tongue  is 
not  fever-coated  with  sinful  lusts,  whose  diges¬ 
tion  assimilates  Bible-food  every  day,  and  whose 
blood  circulates  warm  and  clean  from  Christ  en¬ 
throned  in  the  heart,  is  happy  because  he  is  holy. 
The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  his  strength. 

This  style  of  Christians  can  only  be  made 
effective  by  personal  contact  with  the  irreligious 
elements  of  society.  The  leaven  must  touch  the 
meal ;  the  salt  must  touch  the  impure  and  sin- 
diseased  classes  in  the  community ;  the  barrel  of 
salt  must  be  scattered.  Societies,  boards,  com¬ 
mittees,  cannot  save  our  heathenized  cities  by 
holding  meetings  and  voting  money.  Men  and 
women  must  cross  the  bridge  which  philanthropy 
throws  over  the  chasm  between  wealth  and  pov¬ 
erty,  Christianity  and  heathenism.  Christianity 
may  sing  and  pray  in  Carnegie  Hall  for  a  twelve- 
month,  and  not  a  soul  outside  be  reached  or  res¬ 
cued  or  converted,  until  living  men  and  women 
go  where  the  sinners  are  and  take  hold  of  them. 
Jesus  Christ  put  Himself  in  personal  contact 
with  the  sick,  the  sinning  and  the  suffering. 
Peter,  John,  Philip,and  their  apostolic  associates, 
did  not  stop  to  organize  boards ;  they  went  them¬ 
selves.  The  power  of  the  Salvation  Army  lies 
in  two  things:  they  believe  every  page  of  their 
Bible ;  they  believe  in  an  actual  heaven  and  hell, 
and  they  go  where  the  sinners  are  and  pull  them 
out  of  the  fire.  The  great  revivals  of  sixty  years 
ago— under  Finney,  Nettleton,  Cox  and  their  co- 
workers— sprang  out  of  a  stalwart  faith  and 
worked  on  lines  of  personal  effort.  In  our  time  and 
in  our  towns,  fullness  has  got  to  go  and  fill  empti¬ 
ness  ;  the  strong  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak ; 
and  the  proof  that  a  man  or  woman  is  saved 
must  be  that  he  or  she  strive  to  saves  others. 
“Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth’’ ;  but  the  salt  must 
come  out  of  the  barrels.  “Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world’’ ;  but  the  light  must  go  into  the  dark 
places.  Just  imagine  New  York  or  Brooklyn  for 
a  single  week,  or  even  a  single  Sabbath,  with 
every  Christian  carrying  a  lamp  I 


If  we  should  always  “rise  up  before  the  face 
of  the  old  man,’’  still  more  should  we  when  it 
is  the  face  of  one  who  has  served  God  and  his 
generation  to  more  than  the  allotted  age  of 
threescore  years  and  ten.  Such  is  the  face  of 
the  Rev.  Bela  Fancher,  that  appears  this  week 
on  the  front  page  of  The  Evangelist,  and  will  be 
familiar  to  a  great  multitude  of  our  Western 
readers,  especially  of  those  in  Michigan,  where 
he  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  min¬ 
isters  in  the  State.  For  forty  years  he  has 
lived  in  the  town  of  Homer,  where  he  has 
buried  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  This  takes 
away  all  the  ties  that  he  has  among  the  living, 
for  he  has  not,  so  far  as  he  knows,  a  relative  in 
the  world  I  He  had  a  nephew,  the  son  of  a 
brother,  living  in  New  York,  but  he  has  not 
heard  from  him  in  twenty-five  years,  and  sup¬ 
poses  him  to  be  dead.  And  now,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  he  is  left  standing  alone,  like  some  an- 
ciunt  tree  of  the  forest,  calmly  waiting  till  his 
change  come.  We  send  him  our  most  affection¬ 
ate  regards,  trusting  that  he  may  still  be  spared 
to  those  who  love  him,  and  that  at  last  his  sun 
may  go  down  in  perfect  peace. 
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JOHN  LABAREE  SAWYER. 

The  Cherry  Valley  Gazette  is  in  mourning  for 
its  editor  and  proprietor  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  But  it  was  what  the  man  had 
done  in  the  previous  twenty  years,  that  made 
him  an  oracle  revered  and  beloved  by  his  towns¬ 
men.  His  ten  years  at  the  head  of  the  Delhi 
Academy  made  his  fame  and  gave  him  a  fore¬ 
most  position  among  the  great  educators  of  tho 
State.  It  was  hie  purpose  to  build  Delhi  into 
the  University  which  now  stands  fully  realized 
at  Ithaca,  and  that  he  did  not  die  the  first 
president  of  the  great  institution  which  he 
planned,  and  for  which  he  roused  public  enthu¬ 
siasm,  is  doubtless  due  entirely  to  the  failure  of 
hie  health  by  a  crushing  blow  to  his  spirit  in 
the  sudden  death  of  his  three  eldest  and  idolized 
children.  When  he  woke  from  the  darkness  of 
that  terrible  hour,  the  world  had  changed  for 
him,  and  the  work  which  filled  him  with  exult¬ 
ing  strength  up  to  the  bereavement  became  after 
it  simply  intolerable.  He  was  a  brave  man  and 
a  sincere  Christian,  but  he  fled  like  Elijah;  the 
journey  was  too  great  for  his  physical  j)ower8 
and  he  cut  it  short,  taking  up  a  quieter  role  and 
living  the  rest  of  his  life  in  rural  retirement. 

Apart  from  the  fine  personality,  of  which 
those  who  came  close  to  him  were  sure  to  feel 
the  sweetness  and  force,  the  experience  of  such 
a  man  is  worthy  of  study.  Here  was  one  who 
had  talents  of  the  highest  order,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  his  scholastic  course  went  easily 
to  the  front  at  Middlebury  College,  where  hie 
uncle  was  president,  and  later  at  Trinity,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1851,  he  was  tho  leader  of 
all  men ;  at  Delhi  where  students  gathered  from 
all  over  the  land,  the  wife  of  our  President 
among  them,  he  was  an  inspiration  and  a  mas¬ 
ter  ;  among  scholars  and  with  men  of  affairs  he 
was  an  equal  whom  they  willingly  made  the 
first,  and  with  ambition  to  do  the  best,  with 
assurance  that  success  was  his  to  command, 
with  zeal  and  tact  that  never  failed,  he  seemed 
to  hold  the  future  in  his  hand  and  to  wait  only 
the  fulfillment  of  his  plans  as  a  harvest  coming 
to  his  call.  The  defeat  of  such  a  spirit,  the 
deflection  of  such  a  career  from  tho  line  laid 
out  to  complete  consummation,  is  simply  tragic. 
The  guiding  powers  over  our  life  are  not  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  our  hopes  or  fears.  Something  somewhere 
defines  and  determines  the  final  issue ;  if  it  is 
not  fate  then  it  must  be  fatherhood.  How  much 
better,  more  manly  it  is  to  bow  in  submission  to 
Him  !  “Even  so;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy 
sight  !’’ 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and  no 
man  can  fix  that  for  his  friend.  Heroic  souls 
cannot  rebuild  a  shattered  body ;  when  the  arrow 
has  struck  deep  even  Bayard  lies  down  to  die. 
If  we  say  that  this  man  gave  up  the  fight  too 
soon,  who  hath  made  us  judges  ?  It  is  not  in 
the  defiance  of  the  impossible,  but  in  its  rec(^- 
nition  that  a  man  is  wise.  To  know  that  you 
have  reached  your  limit  is  to  escape  from  the 
bitterness  of  defeat  or  failure.  He  who  rashly 
breaks  away  from  Elba  is  sure  to  bring  up  in  St. 
Helena.  It  is  the  discrowned  King  that  wears 
his  honors  most  securely.  God’s  children  are 
not  always  disappointed,  but  when  they  are 
smitten  in  the  face  it  is  wisdom  to  go  apart  to 
bear  the  blow. 

A  closer  personal  view  gives  a  clearer  convic¬ 
tion  of  this  man’s  real  heroism.  He  came  of  a 
high-spirited  race.  His  grandfather,  Josiah 
Sawyer,  the  founder  of  Sawyerville  in  Quebec, 
was  one  of  the  fighting  Sawyers  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  nineteen  of  whom  were  in  the  old  Conti¬ 
nental  Army.  The  blood  of  the  Prescotts,  the 
Wilders,  the  Thayers  and  the  Greens  of  that 
historic  region  of  New  England  was  in  his 
veins.  It  cost  him  more  than  many  can  know 
to  step  down  and  take  a  lower  place.  He  was 
braver  in  his  sanctum  at  Cherry  Valley,  than  on 
his  high  seat  at  Delhi.  It  is  harder  to  live 
quietly  than  to  work  mightily;  it  needs  more 


courage  to  stand  still  in  the  rear  than  to  fight  in 
the  front  line.  If  our  brother  could  not  always 
find  absorbing  interest  in  local  affairs,  did  not 
always  put  the  fire  of  hie  genius  into  the  pages 
of  a  village  paper,  we  could  hardly  wonder. 
But  when  young  people  got  near  enough  to  him 
to  feel  his  pulse,  when  men  were  in  trouble 
needing  help  or  in  difficulty  needing  advice, 
they  found  in  him  a  wealth  of  sympathy  and  a 
world  of  resource  that  were  absolutely  bound¬ 
less.  The  grandeur  of  this  man  was  to  do  his 
work  whatever  it  was,  better  than  anybody  ex¬ 
pected.  Hie  mastership  was  manifest  in  that 
surprising  way,  and  up  to  the  last. 

Seventy-one  years  are  not  much,  yet  they  made 
this  tall,  athletic  handsome  man  bend  at  last. 
We  suppose  they  called  him  an  old  man  in  the 
village  where  he  passed  his  later  years.  But 
when  the  crocus  and  the  violet  spring  over  his 
grave  they  will  not  be  so  young  as  his  heart  was, 
nor  so  fresh  as  the  love  he  gave  and  received. 
The  friends  who  still  live  to  cherish  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  one  so  rich,  so  rare,  so  beloved,  cry  out  as 
Kit  North  to  Coleridge:  “Come  back  into  mem¬ 
ory  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  heyday  of  thy  pow 
era  !’’  We  shall  know  none  like  him  till  that 
day.  S. 


ANOTHER  REPORT  FROM  THE  LOOGING 
CAMPS. 

Dear  Editor:  This  has  been  perhaps  one  of 
the  hardest  winters  ever  experienced  in  the  woods 
in  Minnesota,  both  for  the  employer  and  the  men. 

The  snow  began  to  fall  the  3d  of  November, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  continued  sleighing,  and  every  week,  in 
fact  almost  every  day,  it  has  snowed,  till  at 
present  the  snow  is  from  three  to  five  feet  deep 
in  the  woods.  The  enow  coming  so  early  kept 
the  ground  from  freezing,  and  as  there  are  many 
‘•wamps  in  which  the  men  have  to  work,  they 
have  found  it  very  diflBcult  making  roads  firm 
enough  for  their  heavy  horses  and  sledges. 

The  making  of  these  roads  is  interesting. 
First  they  cut  a  passage  through  the  forest  about 
three  or  four  rode  wide,  making  it  as  clear  as 
possible,  then  they  use  what  is  called  the  rut 
cutter,  which  is  drawn  by  six  horses,  cutting  two 
ruts  about  eight  feet  apart.  Over  this  road  they 
draw  a  water  tank,  filling  the  ruts  with  water, 
which  freezes,  making  a  track  of  ice  for  the 
runners  of  the  sledges.  It  is  a  fine  sight  when 
the  roads  are  good  to'see  four  large  horses  draw¬ 
ing  a  huge  load  of  logs.  Once  the  load  is  started 
the  horses  walk  along  as  though  it  was  play, 
often  drawing  the  logs  from  ten  to  twelve  miles 
to  the  river  where  they  are  lanJed  ready  for  the 
drive  in  the  spring.  When  the  distance  is  over 
e  ght  miles  they  haul  but  one  load  a  day,  for 
these  large  horses  never  go  faster  than  a  walk. 

But  this  winter,  on  account  of  the  very  deep 
enow  and  no  frost  in  the  ground,  it  has  been 
hard  to  make  the  roads,  and  often  after  just 
completing  one  a  great  snow  storm  would  come, 
and  before  any  work  could  be  done,  the  snow 
plough  would  have  to  be  drawn  over  the  road. 
This  takes  a  number  of  men  and  from  eight  to 
ten  horses,  thus  costing  the  firm  much  money, 
so  they  have  had  to  draw  very  small  loads,  per¬ 
haps  not  more  than  one- fourth  the  usual  size. 
Wages  are  very  low  this  winter,  men  are  receiv¬ 
ing  as  little  as  ten  dollars  a  month.  Teamsters 
that  used  to  get  forty  and  fifty  or  even  sixty 
dollars  a  month,  are  this  winter  taking  twenty. 

I  have  held  twelve  religious  services  in  the 
camps,  last  week  diiving  over  one  hundred  miles 
and  holding  five  meetings  in  different  camps.  I 
am  now  acquainted  with  many  of  the  men,  and 
must  say  I  have  never  had  better  attention  in 
any  church  or  more  reverence  paid  to  God’s 
Word.  They  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  Mr. 
Cain  and  Mr.  Mason,  the  owners  of  these  camps, 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  help  me, 
which  has  made  the  work  much  pleasanter. 

One  fine  thing  I  have  noticed  all  through  this 


region,  that  though  there  are  many  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  there  has  been  no  distinction 
in  the  universal  kindness,  and  I  have  been  pleased 
to  see  the  Christian  spirit  they  show  one  to  the 
other.  If  one  of  their  number  gets  hurt,  they 
at  once  take  up  a  collection  for  him.  I  have 
gone  to  Duluth  to  the  hospitals  to  visit  some  of 
the  men  that  have  been  hurt  this  winter,  and  I 
find  that  in  this  way  I  can  do  some  good. 

I  have  told  the  men  that  if  any  of  them  would 
like  to  have  a  Bible  and  would  let  me  know,  I 
would  make  them  a  present  of  one.  Several 
have  asked  me  for  one,  always  promising  they 
would  read  it.  I  also  save  all  my  religious 
papers  and  when  1  go  to  camp  take  them  with 
me  for  the  boys  to  read.  When  leaving  this  week 
many  of  them  thanked  me  for  coming  and  preach¬ 
ing,  and  asked  me  to  come  when  they  were  on 
the  drive  in  the  spring,  and  also  said  they  hoped 
I  would  come  to  the  camps  next  winter.  These 
kind  words,  with  a  nice  collection  from  each 
camp,  filled  my  heart  with  gratitude  to  these 
men,  and  my  prayer  is  that  God  may  bless  my 
feeble  efforts  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 

F.  E.  Higgins. 

Barncm,  Minn. 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  immigration  bill  was  disapproved  by 
President  Cleveland,  just  at  the  close  of  his 
term.  But  his  message  on  the  subject  made  no 
impression  on  the  House,  which  made  haste  to 
pass  it  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  193  to  37. 
The  matter,  however,  stopped  there,  without  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  which  had  ap¬ 
proved  it  by  only  a  small  majority.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  will  now  rest  until  the  regular  session 
in  December,  when  the  bill  will  be  reintroduced 
in  substantially  its  original  form.  Meantime, 
the  subject  may  be  restudied  in  all  its  phases. 
And  just  now  we  have  a  passing  scene  at  Berea, 
Ohio,  such  as  the  pious  pioneers  who  gave  that 
town  its  name,  perhaps  never  contemplated  as 
possible  to  occur  there.  As  given  in  the  daily 
papers  it  runs  like  this: 

“Saturday  afternoon  about  seventy-five  Po- 
landers  overpowered  the  watchmen  at  the  North 
Shore  Brewery  and  captured  several  vats  of  beer. 
After  filling  themselves  with  beer  the  marauders 
started  fights  among  themselves,  and  sticks,  and 
tones  flew  about  like  hail.  One  Polish  woman, 
in  endeavoring  to  get  her  husband  home,  was 
set  upon  by  a  mob.  She  grabbed  a  big  piece 
of  iron  and  knocked  down  several  of  the  rioters. 
Many  Polanders  were  armed,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  any  one  who  interfered.  They  drank  and 
fought  among  themselves  all  night,  and  many 
required  medical  attendance  Sunday  morning. 
They  are  still  in  possession  of  the  building. 
These  thirsty  Polanders  cannot  exactly  be  made 
the  subjects  of  indiscriminate  praise ;  but  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  they  have  furnished 
a  valuable  lesson  in  immigration.’’ 


Mr.  John  H.  Osborne,  an  esteemed  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  zealous  for  the  best 
welfare  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  hopes 
to  see  the  time  when  the  General  Assembly  will 
not  be  too  large  for  deliberation,  and  when  its 
members  will  be  prepared  to  this  end  by  a  three 
years’  service,  one-third  of  them  only  being 
elected  in  any  one  year.  Just  now,  however,  he 
is  concerned  with  another  matter,  the  very  seri¬ 
ous  inequality  in  representation  in  the  different 
parts  of  our  widely  extended  Church,  where  the 
newer  portions  are  represented  quite  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number  as  compared  with  the 
East.  The  advantage  is  thus  not  with  the  strong 
but  with  the  weak.  Perhaps  some  would  have 
it  so,  looking  to  the  remote  time  when  it  should 
rectify  itself  by  the  more  even  distribution  of 
Presbyterians  throughout  the  whole  country. 
But  the  inequality  is  nevertheless  very  real,  and 
quite  contrary  to  that  fundamental  justice  and 
equality  which  should  obtain  in  all  our  Church 
affairs. 
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IS  THEBE  A  CLOUD  IN  THE  SKY? 

A  Day  after  the  Fair. — liooking  all  round  the  Hori* 
son. — Attempt  to  raise  antagonism  betureen  the 
rich  and  the  poor. — They  are  not  natural  enemies, 
but  natural  friends. 

Last  week  I  wrote  from  Washington  about  the 
inauguration  of  our  new  President,  which  took 
place  under  cloudless  skies.  If  our  friend 
Colonel  McCook  was  there,  (who  was,  I  believe, 
present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar, )  he  might 
have  looked  upon  our  “show”  as  very  insignifi¬ 
cant.  But  that  was  the  beauty  of  it — its  Republi¬ 
can  simplicity.  And  there  was  no  such  rush  and 
crush  after  it  as  there  was  at  Moscow,  in  which 
thousands  were  trampled  to  death.  Altogether  it 
was  better  than  a  coronation,  as  it  was  the  placing 
in  office  of  one  chosen  by  the  people,  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

And  yet  all  this  did  not  prevent  some  of  us 
from  having  very  sober  reflections.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  had  not  been  elected  by  acclamation  of  the 
whole  American  people — nearly  one-half  had 
voted  against  him.  And  the  general  feeling 
was,  not  so  much  that  we  had  gained  a  great 
victory,  as  that  we  had  escaped  a  great  dan¬ 
ger,  against  which  we  should  take  the  utmost 
precautions,  or  the  next  time  we  should  not 
escape. 

Indeed  it  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  many  thoughtful  observers  had  a  pre¬ 
monition  that  the  war  was  not  over,  but  only 
just  begun:  that  four  years  hence  it  would  be 
renewed,  with  the  lines  of  battle  drawn,  not 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  but  with  the 
South  and  the  West  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Blast  on  the  other,  when,  unless  there  were  some 
change  for  the  better,  we  who  now  boast  of  our 
victory  would  be  swept  out  of  existence. 

The  danger  that  threatens  us  comes  from  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  populists  and  anarchists 
to  divide  the  people  of  the  country  into  two 
classes — the  rich  and  the  poor — and  to  stir  up 
mutual  hatred  between  them.  We  hear  it  said 
that  “the  rich  are  all  the  time  growing  richer, 
and  the  poor  growing  poorer  !”  So  far  is  this 
from  being  true  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  never  so  cheap  as  now.  But  perhaps 
in  some  things  the  farmers  of  New  England 
were  more  independent  fifty  years  ago,  as  they 
lived  on  the  produce  of  their  farms,  and  had 
an  abundance  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But 
while  they  were  “fore  handed”  and  “above 
board,”  they  had  very  little  money,  for  indeed 
there  was  not  much  money  in  the  country.  We 
can  hardly  believe  how  little  there  was.  The 
following  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  will  show 
that  there  was  not  much  coin  “lying  around 
loose” : 

Some  years  since,  when  Henry  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  was  Vice-President,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  day  in  New  York,  and  as  we  had 
a  slight  acquaintance,  he  called  to  see  me. 
Knowing  something  of  his  career,  I  took  the 
privilege  of  asking  a  few  questions  about  his 
early  life.  He  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
— fourteen  years  of  age— he  was  put  out — we 
could  hardly  say  “apprenticed,”  as  there  was 
no  trade  to  be  learned— to  a  farmer  till  he  should 
be  twenty-one,  (in  which  he  served  as  many 
years  as  Jacob  served  for  Rachel) ;  and  in  all 
those  years  the  most  money  he  ever  had  in  hie 
hand  to  spend  for  himself  was  three  cents  ! 
which  his  employer  gave  him  as  he  was  going 
off  to  a  general  training,  perhaps  to  buy  ginger¬ 
bread  !  When  he  was  twenty-one,  the  old  farmer 


gave  him  a  pair  of  oxen,  which  he  sold  for 
eighty-four  dollars,  and  with  this  he  started  in 
life  !  “Well,  Mr.  Wilson,”  I  said,  “I  hope 
you  are  better  off  now,  ’  ’  to  which  he  answered, 
“I  have  got  my  little  place  in  Natick,  which 
1  think  is  worth  about  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars;  and  I  have  perhaps  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  besides  !”  And  yet  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  was  poor ;  indeed  if  he  had  been,  it  was 
a  poverty  of  which  he  would  have  been  proud 
rather  than  ashamed. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  ideas  of  independence  were 
about  the  same.  When  he  came  to  New  York  to 
give  his  famous  Address  in  the  Cooper  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  friend  asked  him  how  he  was  in  this 
world’s  goods,  to  which  he  answered  cheerily 
that  he  was  worth  three  thousand  dollars;  and 
that  if  he  should  be  nominated  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  (as  was  the  talk  at  that  time),  he  thought 
he  could  save  enough  during  his  term  to  make 
up  in  all  $20,000,  and  “that,”  he  said,  “was  as 
much  as  any  man  ought  to  have  !” 

But  while  there  was  a  very  limited  circulation 
of  money,  there  was  no  such  destitution  of  the 
necessaries  of  life— of  food  and  clothing— as  wo 
find  now  in  the  slums  of  our  cities,  where  a  large 
part  of  the  working  class,  especially  those  in  the 
sweating  shops,  are  so  dependent  on  their  daily 
“jobs”  for  their  daily  bread,  that  they  are  always 
on  the  “ragged  edge,”  so  that  a  shrinking  of 
business  brings  them  to  the  utmost  extremity. 

This  might  possibly  be  accepted  with  some 
degree  of  philosophy  or  of  Christian  resig¬ 
nation,  were  it  not  that,  while  they  are  pinched 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  others  can  indulge  in 
what  the  Bible  calls  “riotous  living.  ”  The  class 
of  “millionaires”  is  for  the  most  part  a  product 
of  modern  conditions.  The  late  Joshua  Leavitt, 
who  was  an  authority  in  such  statistics,  once 
told  me  that  at  the  opening  of  this  century  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  was  possessed 
of  a  million  of  dollars  !  Now  they  are  counted 
by  hundreds  or  thousands.  But  this  does  not 
of  necessity  imply  that  they  have  taken  any  undue 
advantage.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been 
the  creators  of  their  own  fortunes.  Only  here 
and  there  has  one  inherited  his  wealth  from 
his  father.  Most  of  them  have  acquired  what 
they  possess  by  their  own  industry,  or  sagacity, 
or  perchance  by  their  inventions  or  discoveries. 
All  this  is  perfectly  legitimate.  It  is  but  just 
and  right  that  they  should  receive  benefit  to 
themselves  from  what  has  been  of  immense  ben¬ 
efit  to  mankind.  In  such  cases  let  them  enjoy 
to  the  full  the  fruits  of  all  their  labor  that  they 
have  taken  under  the  sun. 

But  there  are  some  rich  men  who  could 
fiardly  claim  to  be  benefactors  to  the  human 
race,  whose  fortunes  began  with  the  war, 
when  the  opportunities  for  speculation  were 
such  that  millions  were  often  made  by  fur¬ 
nishing  supplies  for  a  campaign.  Since  the 
war  the  control  of  great  corporations  has  fur¬ 
nished  innumerable  opportunities  to  put  prices 
up  and  down  at  will,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
in  man>  cases  their  accumulations  have  been 
‘beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,”  while  in  a 
great  city  we  have  the  other  extreme  of  the 
toiling  tens  of  thousands— working  men  and 
working  women — who  are  on  the  very  edge  of  star- 
ation.  Here  then  society  is  separated  into  two 
divisions  between  which  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed,  which  it  wouid  seem  as  if  neither  man  nor 
angel  could  cross.  The  two  classes  can  only  see 
each  other  at  a  distance,  and  exchange  looks  of 
scorn  on  one  side  and  hatred  on  the  other.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  just  as  well  that  they  cannot  come 
any  nearer  together,  as  they  could  not  be  brought 
into  contact  without  an  explosion  I 
Now  here  is  a  state  of  things  that  may  well  set 
us  all  to  thinking  whether  there  may  not  be 
“something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.” 
No  matter  whether  we  be  rich  or  poor,  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  and  to  society  at  large,  to  look 
about  us  and  see  whether  we  cannot  do  some¬ 


thing  to  soothe  this  mutual  irritation,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  kindly  feeling  between  those 
who  are  to  such  a  degree  dependent  upon  one 
another.  To  speak  against  the  rich  without 
discrimination,  is  the  most  wanton  and  wicked 
calumny  of  those  who  are  in  many  cases  our 
greatest  benefactors.  I  have  had  a  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintance  with  different  classes  of  soci¬ 
ety,  and  while  I  have  known  some  rich  men  who 
were  selfish  and  miserly,  I  have  known  others 
whose  hearts  were  as  warm  and  generous  as  ever 
beat  in  human  breasts.  The  best  possible  ser¬ 
vice  both  to  rich  and  poor,  is  to  have  them 
know  one  another.  So  long  as  they  stand  apart, 
there  are  the  elements  of  bitter  enmities  and 
strifes,  that  are  all  the  while  at  work  under  the 
surface,  and  may  at  last  break  out  into  a  Social 
War  that  would  be  far  worse  than  our  Civil  War, 
inasmuch  as  that  was  waged  between  two  great 
divisions  of  the  country,  while  this  would  cut 
right  through  the  heart  of  every  city  from  ocean 
to  ocean  ! 

As  this  would  be  the  most  awful  tragedy  in 
modern  civilization,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  anticipate  the  danger,  if  perchance  it  may  be 
averted  ? 

And  first,  as  to  what  the  rich  may  do. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  cheaper 
than  good  advice.  It  is  so  easy  to  tell  rich  men 
what  they  ought  to  do  with  their  money.  Any  of 
us  could  scatter  it  right  and  left,  though  in  this 
indiscriminate  charity  we  might  do  more  harm 
than  good.  As  “ministers”  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be,  with  all  their  goodness,  somewhat 
ignorant  in  business  affairs  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
put,  “to  know  more  of  the  next  world  than  of  this), 

I  would  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what 
rich  men  should  do  with  their  fortunes,  but  appeal 
to  one  of  themselves.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  this  country.  Yet  it  is  one 
of  his  favorite  sayings  that  “a  man  who  dies 
rich  dies  disgraced  I”  And  lest  some  old 
miser  should  not  be  quick  enough  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  what  he  leaves  behind  him,  he  would 
have  one-half  of  every  large  estate  taken  by  the 
government — a  very  comfortable  doctrine  for  us 
who  are  not  men  of  fortune.  But  is  not  that 
going  a  good  way  towards  communism  ?  And 
yet  the  English  government,  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  world,  imposes  a  heavy  tax  on  in¬ 
heritances — “death  rates”  I  believe  they  call 
them — and  this  is  one  of  its  largest  sources  of 
revenue. 

One  subject  of  taxation  at  least  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Some  of  our  people  go  abroad  so 
often,  and  stay  so  long,  that  they  come  to  be 
Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  more  than  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Very  well  !  Bon  voyage  ’  But  as  they 
leave  their  real  estate  behind  to  be  protected, 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  they  should  pay  for  its 
guardianship.  A  few  months  since  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  William  Waldorf  Astor  had  expatri¬ 
ated  himself,  and  become  an  English  citizen,  a 
loyal  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  !  If  that  were 
so,  or  should  be  at  any  time  hereafter,  it  would 
seem  but  just  that  the  property  that  he  leaves 
behind  him  should  at  least  pay  a  good  round 
tax  to  the  country  to  which  his  ancestor  owed 
hie  fortune  and  his  fame. 

But  much  as  we  may  desire  to  equalize  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  impossible.  The  State  cannot  put  all 
on  the  same  level,  any  more  than  it  can  lift  up  the 
valleys  and  cut  down  the  hills.  The  utmost  that 
it  can  do  is  to  give  every  man  a  fair  chance.  We 
must  beware  that  in  trying  to  right  one  wrong, 
we  do  not  commit  another  and  a  greater  one.  Es¬ 
pecially  should  we  beware  of  anything  that  looks 
like  confiscation,  for  that  is  robbery,  and  when 
once  that  wild  beast  is  unchained  society  goes 
to  pieces.  But  we  may  distinguish  between 
property  that  belongs  to  all  in  common,  and 
special  privileges  that  are  given  to  a  few. 

What  is  property  ?  And  how  do  we  come  to 
own  it  f  Some  socialists  claim  that,  as  to  the 
land  itself,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
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private  ownership,  but  that  all  should  hold  it 
in  common.  It  would  indeed  be  difiScult  to  get 
a  perfect  title,  so  far  back  would  it  run,  till 
we  could  hardly  stop  short  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  And  even  there  the  claim  might  be 
disputed,  for  when  the  Lord  put  Adam  in 
Paradise  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,  oven 
then  he  did  not  own  it;  he  was  only  there 
as  a  tenant  on  good  behavior,  and  as  soon  as 
he  behaved  badly  he  was  turned  out  of  it. 
When  Columbus  landed  on  an  island  off  this 
continent,  he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  Aborigines  bad  no  rights 
whatever  !  The  Pope  divided  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  This 
seems  a  pretty  high  handed  piece  of  business. 
And  yet  it  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing 
in  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years— giving 
to  individuals  or  corporations  privileges  of  enor¬ 
mous  value  that  belonged  only  to  the  people  at 
large.  I  know  of  no  city  which  has  been  more 
lavish  than  our  own  in  giving  away  its  birth¬ 
right,  not  always  getting  even  a  mess  of  pottage  ! 

And  this  raises  a  question  of  the  widest 
bearing,  to  wit,  whether  a  city  has  no  re¬ 
dress,  when  it  finds  that  its  officials,  who  are 
often  of  the  lowest  class  of  politicians,  have 
robbed  it  right  and  left  ?  Can  it  not  reclaim 
its  stolen  goods  ?  Does  it  not  possess  what  may 
be  called  a  sort  of  “eminent  domain”  against 
poachers  and  robbers— a  right  which  it  can 
assert  and  enforce  ?  A  single  illustration  in 
one  case  may  possibly  show  a  way  of  remedy  in 
others. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  Chicago  was 
but  a  small  village  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  begin¬ 
ning  its  great  trunk  line  across  the  State. 
Chicago  gave  it  all  facilities  for  entering  the 
city  along  the  shore  of  the  Lake.  In  the  course 
of  time  that  strip  of  land,  perhaps  a  mile  long, 
became  of  almost  incredible  value,  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  claimed  absolute  control,  to  the  extent  of 
building  out  piers  into  the  Lake,  and  thus  con¬ 
trolling  an  enormous  commerce.  The  case  was 
in  the  courts  for  years,  and  at  last  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  city  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  certain  rights  which  the  city  could  not 
alienate  :  which  it  could  not  give  away,  nor  sell  to 
any  individual  or  corporation  at  any  price.  Such 
were  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Lake,  which 
belonged  to  the  city,  but  not  to  dispose  of  them. 
They  could  no  more  sell  the  waters  than  they 
could  sell  the  air  they  breathed.  Water  and  air 
were  alike  an  inheritance  to  them  and  to  their 
children  forever  ! 

Suppose  now  that  New  York  should  follow  the 
example  of  Chicago,  and  reclaim  what  our  Irish 
masters  had  no  right  to  give  away.  A  few 
things  have  been  preserved :  such  as  the  Croton 
Aqueduct,  and  the  Bridge  to  Brooklyn.  But 
how  many  things  have  been,  as  it  were,  put  up 
at  auction,  not  always  to  be  struck  off  to  the 
highest  bidder — but  perhaps  to  the  lowest  !  In 
the  early  days,  when  the  city  was  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  island,  it  was  very  free  with  the  out¬ 
lying  districts.  When  the  Harlem  Railroad 
was  first  brought  into  the  city  I  suppose  the 
Company  got  the  right  of  way  for  almost 
nothing.  But  think  of  what  that  involved.  I 
was  once  passing  through  the  Tunnel  with  Henry 
Villard,  and  he  said  to  me,  “This^is  the  most 
valuable  property  in  the  world  !”  Yet  how 
much  did  the  city  get  for  it  ?  And  when  the 
road,  running  on  the  surface,  killed'a  good  many 
people  every  year,  the  city  paid  half.the  expense 
of  the  Tunnel.  Should  it  not^have'at  least  half 
the  income  ?  There  are  a  good  many  other 
things  that  might  well  be  overhauled.  What 
revenue  does  the  public  get  from  the  wharves  for 
shipping  ?  and  from  the  rivers’for  ferries  ?  If 
the  National  Government  runs  the  mails,  why 
should  it  not  control  the  telegraphs,  as  they 
do  in  England  ?J  If  the  city  furnishes  its  own 


supply  of  water,  why  should  it  not  supply  its 
own  gas  or  electricity  ?  Why  not  run  its  own 
tramways  instead  of  turning  over  the  streets  to 
traction  or  trolley  companies  ?  If  these  compa¬ 
nies  are  immensely  profitable  to  their  owners, 
why  should  not  the  profit  be  shared  by  the  whole 
population  ? 

There  are  many  other  questions  that  press 
upon  us.  As  to  the  landed  property  in  our 
city,  how  much  of  its  value  is  due  to  what  is 
called  the  unearned  increment  f  The  Duke  of 
Westminster  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  near 
London,  which  has  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled, 
in  value,  not  because  of  anything  that  he  has 
done,  but  simply  because  of  the  growth  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Ought  it  not  to  share  in  part  the  increase 
of  value  which  it  has  created  ?  The  same  question 
may  be  raised  in  regard  to  Manhattan  Island. 
Ought  not  the  city  which  has  made  some  old 
families  rich  without  their  lifting  a  finger,  to 
share  in  that  increase  of  value  ?  This  is  a 
question  for  the  moralists  as  well  as  for  the  po¬ 
litical  economists. 

Here  is  a  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us  all. 
While  every  blatant  communist,  who  tries  to  stir 
up  hatred  of  the  rich,  is  not  only  a  mischief- 
maker,  but  a  criminal,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rich  man  who  shuts  himself  up  in  hie  castle, 
sitting  before  his  roaring  fire,  and  partaking  of 
his  sumptuous  feast,  while  others  are  freezing 
and  starving,  is  not  less  guilty,  in  that  he  has 
disowned  his  relation  to  those  who,  though 
poorer  and  weaker,  are  of  the  same  human  race, 
as  keenly  alive  as  he  to  suffering.  “Hath  not 
God  made  us  all  of  one  blood  that  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?”  “He  shall  have  no  mercy 
who  hath  showed  no  mercy.  ’  ’ 

Such  were  some  of  the  refiections  that  came  to 
me  on  the  morning  after  the  inauguration  of  our 
new  President.  The  skies  are  bright  now ;  but 
is  there  not  a  cloud  like  a  man’s  hand  on  the 
horizon  ?  In  Washington  one  hears  all  sorts  of 
questions  discussed  with  mingled  hopes  and 
fears.  The  general  feeling  was  one  of  good  cheer 
in  the  prospect  of  the  new  administration.  And 
yet  it  was  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear.  Some 
who  are  not  easily  frightened,  confessed  to 
a  doubt  whether  another  four  years  would 
not  bring  a  political  revolution  !  And  these 
were  not  agitators,  but  sober  and  thoughtful 
men.  They  felt  that  the  future  of  our  country 
was  very  uncertain :  that  the  American  people 
were  separating  into  two  great  divisions,  which, 
unless  they  could  be  conciliated  towards  each 
other,  would  be  soured  and  embittered  into  a 
mutual  hatred,  that  would  be  the  precursor  of 
a  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich;  which  might 
begin  at  the  ballot  box  to  end  on  the  field  ! 

Some  will  laugh  at  these  fears.  The  young 
generation  that  is  coming  on  the  stage,  that 
never  heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  will  scout  at 
it  as  unmanly  cowardice.  But  I  remember 
too  well  the  days  before  the  war,  when  men 
cried  peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace. 
The  danger  was  so  remote  that  few  would 
admit  its  possibility.  Only  two  weeks  before 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  a  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  Washington,  at  which  the 
chairman  of  the  delegation  from  New  York 
(the  late  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field)  warned  the 
South  of  the  dangers  in  prospect,  saving  “We 
must  have  either  the  arbitrament  of  reason,  or 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Only  last  night  I 
dreamed  of  marching  armies  and  news  from  the 
seat  of  war,”  at  which  the  delegates  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  ! 
Yet  it  was  but  a  few  months  before  the  sound  of 
cannon  was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  God  grant  that  such  an  experience  may 
not  be  repeated  !  But  bolder  men  must  forgive 
me  if  I  confess  to  a  sinking  of  heart  as  I  look 
forward  to  the  opening  of  the  next  century, 
and  almost  dread  to  see  the  curtain  rise.  What 
shall  the  end  be  ?  O  Lord  God,  Thou  knowest  ! 

.H.  M.  F. 


Many  hearts  were  saddened  last  week  by  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  one  who  had  hosts 
of  warm  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  even  those  who  knew  him  only  through  his 
books  felt  a  genuine  affection  for  the  author  of 
“The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.  ”  Of  this 
famous  lecture,  which  was  first  delivered  in 
1887  before  the  students  at  Northfield,  220,000 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  there  is  no  computing 
the  number  of  hearts  that  have  been  touched 
and  uplifted  by  its  tender  words. 

Professor  Drummond  was  born  at  Stirling,  on 
the  field  of  Bannockburn  in  1851,  and  studied 
at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Tubingen. 
Immediately  after  his  ordination  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  mission  station  at  Malta,  but  in 
1877  returned  to  Scotland  to  become  a  lecturer 
on  Science  at  the  Free  Church  College  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  was  appointed  a  professor  in  1884. 
While  there  he  wrote  his  most  important  work, 
“The  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.” 
Several  publishers  having  declined  the  book, 
he  finally  left  the  manuscript  with  a  friend  and 
went  off  to  Africa.  The  first  news  of  its  success 
reached  him  at  Lake  Nyassa,  where  he  had  been 
five  months,  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  civilized  world.  Some  scientists  have 
severely  criticized  it,  but  it  has  been  through 
thirty  editions  in  England  and  translated  into 
French,  German,  Dutch  and  Norwegian,  and 
has  helped  many  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  true  relations  of  science  and  religion.  Some 
one  has  styled  it  a  glorified  Butler’s  Analogy, 
and  with  all  its  faults,  some  of  which  have 
been  thought  serious,  the  book  has  been  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  best  people  and  in  the  highest 
sense.  His  shorter  pieces  have  become  house¬ 
hold  favorites.  Henry  Drummond  seems  too 
young  to  die,  yet  he  has  done  his  work,  one 
peculiarly  hie  own.  There  was  in  him  per¬ 
sonally  the  beauty  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit, 
and  in  his  writing,  the  charm  of  a  sincerity  of 
faith  which  seemed  a  second  sight.  He  had  the 
gift  of  the  “twice-born,”  he  saw  the  invisible. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  MADLOBT. 

The  Religious  Press  of  this  city  has  met  with 
a  great  lose  in  the  death  of  Dr.  George  S.  Mal¬ 
lory,  the  editor  of  the  Churchman.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  a  shock  to  us,  as  we  met  him 
but  a  few  weeks  since  apparently  in  his  usual 
health.  He  «as  one  of  the  oldest  religious  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  country,  having  come  to  this  city 
thirty-one  years  since,  when  he  began  his  work 
on  the  Churchman,  of  which  his  brother  was  the 
publisher,  and  the  union  of  the  two,  who  always 
worked  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
soon  carried  the  paper  to  a  large  circulation, 
while  the  ability  with  which  it  was  edited,  gave 
it  an  influence  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  paper  in  its  communion.  Though  he  was 
a  devout  Ediscopalian,  yet  both  his  head  and 
his  heart  were  too  large  to  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  any  denomination.  In  the 
fraternity  of  the  conductors  of  religious  papers 
in  this  city,  he  was  a  true  friend  and  brother, 
always  ready  to  extend  any  courtesies  to  us, 
which  we  on  our  part  were  equally  happy  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  him.  A  brave  soldier  of  Christ,  he  has 
stood  at  his  poet,  and  kept  at  his  work,  during 
the  life  time  of  a  generation,  and  the  memory 
of  hie  friendship,  of  his  kindly  heart,  as  shown 
in  the  intercourse  of  thirty  years,  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Carson,  pastor  of  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  been  preaching 
at  the  union  special  meetings  in  Pittsfield 
Mass.,  during  the  past  week.  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.D.  took  charge  on  March  15th 
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A  MISSIONARY  TALK  ON  PBR8IA. 

On  Thursday  evening  last  Rev.  L.  F.  Esselstyn. 
a  missionary  to  Persia,  addressed  the  students 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  His  remarka¬ 
ble  eGFectiveness  as  a  speaker  has  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  “whirlwind.”  Consequently  he  was 
listened  to  by  an  unusually  large  number  of 
students  and  drew  from  them  more  than  once 
hearty  applause.  Mr.  Esselstyn  appeared  in  the 
costume  of  a  Persian  priest.  The  outer  gar¬ 
ment  was  of  a  reddish  brown  camel’s  hair,  while 
the  ordinary  house  garment  beneath  was  green 
and  of  light  material,  bound  by  a  long  white 
girdle,  the  huge  turban  being  of  similar  mate¬ 
rial.  The  Bible  used  was  one  which  Mr.  Essel¬ 
styn  had  carried  with  him  ten  thousand  miles 
on  horseback  on  his  missionary  tours.  He  also 
exhibited  an  Arabic  New  Testament,  and  the 
Koran  in  Arabic.  The  latter  he  was  several  years 
in  obtaining,  his  life  being  imperiled  by  having 
the  “sacred”  book  in  his  possession.  While  ad 
mitting  that  the  Koran  contained  much  high 
ethical  teaching,  he  cited  facts  which  are  start¬ 
ling  when  viewed  as  the  fruits  of  its  immoral 
teachings.  For  example,  the  late  Shah  had  in 
his  harem  about  six  hundred  women,  (there  is 
no  word  in  the  Persian  language  for  “wife” 
and  no  word  for  “home”).  “Heaven  for  the 
good,  hell  for  the  bad,  and  a  third  place  for  the 
Turk,”  aptly  expresses  Mr.  Esselstyn’s  forcible 
language,  when  giving  his  opinion  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  Such  information  from  one  who 
has  been  m  close  touch  with  the  Moslems,  is  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  splendid  course  of 
lectures  which  Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  is 
now  delivering  at  Union. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Esselstyn ’s  work  is  the  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  American  missionaries  hold  in 
Persia,  and  the  broad  undenominational  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  work. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows  delivered  his  full  course 
of  lectures  in  the  city  of  Poona,  India,  but  only 
a  part  of  tlmm  in  Bombay,  owing  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  plague.  They  are  spoken  of  in 
highest  terms  by  the  various  publications  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  organs  are  especially  pleased  and  reen¬ 
forced  by  their  tenor.  There  are  a  few  who 
doubtless  supposed  that  Dr.  Barrows  was  going 
to  India  to  shake  hands  with  some  of  the  relig¬ 
ions,  or  speculations  touching  religion  long  prev¬ 
alent  in  that  country.  They  may  have  gath¬ 
ered  as  much  from  some  of  the  notices  of  his 
proposed  mission,  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  our  very  conservative  contempora¬ 
ries.  And  thus  it  came  about,  that  abme  of  our 
American  missionaries  in  India,  who  read  only 
these  papers  for  information  of  what  is  going 
forward  at  home,  were  quite  apprehensive  of  the 
harm  that  was  to  be  done  to  the  truth  in  India 
by  one  of  their  own  country,  and  one  professing  to 
hold  the  same  glorious  faith.  These  brethren 
are  now  reassured,  and  they  are  breathing  more 
calmly.  Indeed,  this  is  too  mild  a  statement  of 
the  matter,  they  are  rejoicing  in  what  has  been 
spoken,  and  their  hands  have  been  sensibly 
strengthened  by  Dr.  Barrows’s  powerful  and 
persuasive  setting  forth  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Only  those  are  disappointed  who  expected  some¬ 
thing  else  at  his  hands.  And  it  is  now  appar¬ 
ent  as  never  before  to  the  intelligent  native 
mind,  that  Christianity  is  able  to  hold  its  own, 
while  dealing  fairly  with  every  other  religion. 

In  noting  the  union  of  the  Christian  Alliance 
and  the  International  Missionary  Alliance  last 
week,  we  spoke  of  the  latter  as  having  had  its 
headquarters  at  Clifton  Springs.  This  is  an 
error.  It  is  the  International  Missionary  Union, 
composed  of  missionaries  of  several  denomi¬ 
nations,  that  meets  at  Clifton  Springs  every 
summer,  on  invitation  of  Dr.  Henry  Poster,  to 
hold  delightful  conference  on  the  things  of  the 
kingdom. 


The  Madison  Square  Church  is  happy  in  having 
found  a  delightful  assistant  pastor  in  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Huntting  Rudd,  and  Dr.  Parkhurst  is 
sure  to  find  in  him  a  much  needed  and  very 
valuable  aid.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Rudd  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  this  church,  where  his  parents  were 
members  and  his  father  an  active  leader  in  the 
young  people’s  work  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
makes  the  opening  of  this  new  relation  particu¬ 
larly  tender  and  sweet.  Mr.  Rudd  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  188.3  and  spent  the  following 
year  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  returning  to 
Princeton  to  complete  his  theological  studies, 
graduating  in  the  year  1887.  His  first  charge 
was  in  Albanv,  whore  he  was  four  years,  and 
from  there  went  to  Albion,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has 
passed  the  last  six  years.  While  there  he  took 
an  active  part  in  all  Presbyterian  work,  becoming 
Chairman  of  the  Synod’s  Standing  Committee 
on  Aid  for  Colleges,  and  was  also  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Synod’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Congress  in  1894  and  1896.  He  comes  to 
his  new  work  full  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
and  was  very  warmly  welcomed  at  hie  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  church  last  Sunday. 

How'  to  bestow  money  wisely  so  that  it  will 
produce  only  good  results,  having  reference  to 
economy  and  the  future  welfare  and  manliness 
of  those  who  are  its  beneficiaries,  is  always  a 
question  of  interest  and  concern,  at  least  to  edu¬ 
cators  and  those  having  means  at  their  command. 
Beloit  College  has  long  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  ordered  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  of  the  Colleges  of  the  Northwest,  as  that 
beautiful  portion  of  our  country  was  once 
designated.  And  it  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
late  to  become  the  almoner  of  a  special  fund  for 
the  education  of  Tiromieing  young  men.  This 
fund  provides  for  the  continuous  instruction  of 
seven  young  men,  four  in  the  College  and  three 
in  the  Theological  course,  one  new  student  be¬ 
ing  admitted  in  each  course  every  year.  The 
provisions  of  the  scheme  have  evidently  been 
considered  with  much  care,  and  might  well  be 
duplicated  for  the  benefit  of  promising  young 
men  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  in  this 
view  that  we  print  this  document  elsewhere 
without  abridgment. 


The  Winona  As,%mbly  and  Summer  School 
gives  a  good  account  of  itself,  and  of  its  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  on  page  25.  Situated  between 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis  it  is  striving  to  be¬ 
come  worthy  of  its  environment,  and  with  good 
prospects  of  success. 


The  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  was 
largely  attended.  Dr.  John  Hall  presided,  and 
Dr.  A.  C.  McKenzie  of  Elmira  College  offered 
prayer.  The  speakers,  viz.  Drs.  H.  C.  Swentzel, 
A.  H.  Bradford  and  W.  H.  Roberts  were  all 
heard  with  interest  on  the  great  question  of 
Church  Polity — whether  primitively  and  prefer¬ 
ably  Episcopal,  Congregational  or  Presbyterial. 


The  British  Weekly  of  a  recent  date  puts  the 
question  of  a  possible  call  of  Ian  Mclaren  to  an 
American  pulpit  out  of  the  question — in  these 
emphatic  words:  “We  are  able  to  state  on  au¬ 
thority  that  Dr.  John  Watson  has  no  intention 
whatever  of  leaving  his  present  sphere  of  labor 
at  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.” 


Professor  A.  La  Lande,  30.3  West  Twenty-first 
street.  New  York,  wishes  to  make  an  engagement 
as  preceptor,  or  as  a  tutor  and  companion  in 
European  travel.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst  writes 
of  him  as  “a  thorough  gentleman,  an  admirable 
French  instructor,  and  a  most  agreeable  com¬ 
panion.”  . 


PROPOSED  UNION  OP  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

There  has  long  been  a  deep  feeling  in  many  of 
the  Presbyterian  laymen  of  the  city  of  Louis¬ 
ville  that  it  was  time  for  the  separation  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Churches  to  come  to 
an  end.  The  hard  times  have  brought  home  to 
thoughtful  people  the  sad  waste  of  money  caused 
by  the  separation.  Two  weak  churches  are  now 
maintained  where  there  might  be  one  strong  and 
aggressive  church.  Educational  Institutions 
have  been  multiplied  beyoud  the  necessity  of  the 
situation  and  the  possibility  of  healthy  support. 
These  things  have  been  talked  about  a  good  deal 
of  late  till  a  few  gentlemen  called  a  meeting  of 
the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  city  churches,  both 
Northern  and  Southern,  to  consider  the  whole 
matter.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  11th  of 
March,  and  was  largely  attended.  After  full 
and  frank  discussion,  the  following  resolutions 
were  offered,  and  enthusiastically  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  favor  the  union 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
commonly  known  as  the  Northern  and  Southern ; 
that  we  deplore  the  present  state  of  separation, 
and  believe  it  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  and  injurious  to  the  influence 
of  that  body  of  Christians  adhering  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  faith.  That  in  the  interest  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  and  for  its  advancement  we 
heartily  desire  to  see  a  union  of  the  two 
branches,  being  willing  to  consider  only  the 
present  and  future  good  of  the  Church,  and  in 
this  spirit  we  recommend  and  urge  the  Sessions 
of  all  the  churches  to  see  to  it  that  such  steps 
are  taken  at  the  coming  spring  meetings  of  the 
Presbyteries  as  will  bring  about  action  on  this 
matter  at  the  next  meetings  of  the  General 
Assemblies. 

A  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  take  any 
measures  that  might  be  deemed  wise  for  carry¬ 
ing  these  resolutions  into  effect,  and  to  have 
them  signed  by  all  the  elders  and  deacons  of 
the  city  churches.  From  this  movement  started 
by  the  laymen  of  Louisville,  much  is  hoped  by 
those  who  love  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
realize  the  folly  and  waste  of  the  present  state 
of  disunion. 


The  plague  and  famine  in  India  are  severely 
affecting  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire.  Last 
year  the  county  sent  to  Bombay  729,  OCX),  000 
yards  of  piece  goods,  or  about  one-third  the 
total  quantity  of  cloth  forwarded  to  India,  and 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  plague  has  practi¬ 
cally  cut  off  almost  all  this  business,  the  loss 
may  be  imagined.  The  Indian  empire  takes  40 
per  cent,  of  the  piece  goods  made  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  sudden  failure  of  the  demand  has  pre¬ 
cipitated  an  industrial  crisis.  In  Lancashire 
generally  there  have  been  stoppages  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  looms  for  weeks  past,  but  the  district 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  plague  and  famine 
is  East  Lancashire,  where  at  least  70,  (XX)  looms 
are  engaged  on  Indian  goods. 


The  arrest  of  a  man  for  spitting  in  a  public 
conveyance  seems  a  great  advance  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  health, 
but  the  Clouncil  of  Springfield  (Mass. )  have 
gone  one  step  beyond  us,  and  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  prohibiting  spitting  upon  the  sidewalks  ! 
The  doctors  all  agree  that  much  tubercular  dis¬ 
ease  could  be  prevented,  if  these  precautionary 
measures  were  adopted,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
the  public  should  be  thus  protected. 


The  London  Christian  of  March  4th,  is  greatly 
cheered  by  the  way  a  general  strike  of  railway 
operatives  in  the  North  of  England  had  just 
been  prevented,  “almost  at  the  last  moment.” 
It  was  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  in  the  representatives  of  the 
two  parties,  and  in  no  other  way.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  cites  the  scripture  solvent  in  the 
case,  viz.  :  Matthew  v.  23,  24,  and  xviii.  15, 
16,  17. 
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THE  BEST  TO  CHRIST. 

Not  when  death  threatens  me. 

Not  weak  and  helpless  laid 
Upon  the  weary  bed  of  pain. 

Would  I  first  seek  Thine  aid. 

In  gladness  I  would  serve. 

In  joyful  hours  obey. 

In  brightest  scenes  would  feel  Thee  near. 

My  guide,  my  guard,  my  stay. 

Now,  while  temptations  throng 
The  busy  ways  of  life, 

Now,  while  my  pulse  beats  full  and  strong. 
Command  me  to  the  strife. 

My  best  I  give  to  Thee; 

And  in  this  choice  of  mine 
Find  that  abounding,  deathless  life 
So  human  and  divine.  G.  A.  H. 

CatskiLiI.,  N.  Y. 


AFTER  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

The  summer  Sabbath  sinks  into  the  sea, 

A  stormy  sea,  swept  by  tbe  east  wind's  breath. 

Where  I  alone  would  keep  my  tryst  with  thee. 

Oh  soul  beloved,  escaped  this  realm  of  death,— 

Here,  where  with  sodden  cloud,  and  drifting  spray. 

And  sullen  chilling  mist,  our  day  is  dank. 

I  strain  toward  thee  along  thy  airy  way. 

Crushing  the  perfume  on  some  heavenly  bank 

With  happy  feet  among  the  asphodels. 

Here  in  my  little  room,  prisoner  of  time, 

I  sit  with  silence,  round  the  sinks,  and  swells. 

The  pulsing  waves  of  harmony  sublime. 

Yet  would  I  share  my  little  with  thy  much. 

And  feel  our  poor  earth  poorer  for  thy  sake. 

Though  joys  celestial  bloom  within  thy  touch. 

And  at  thy  feet  their  golden  chalice  break. 

Thou  art  companioned  by  the  eternal  years, 
Undiadowed  light  and  fiowers  without  a  thorn. 

And  yet  I  would  not  thou  should'st  miss  my  tears 
Or  deem  thou  art  forgot  where  thou  wert  bom. 

Where  the  pure-hearted  dwell  is  now  thy  home. 

Their  burning  vision  of  thy  God  to  see; 

While  here  where  night-winds  curl  our  earth-bound 
foam. 

Oh  soul  beloved,  I  would  keep  tryst  with  thee. 

Wyllts  Bmwstbr. 

A  Gf»OD  WOMAN. 

Published  by  Requett. 

She  has  no  dazzling  charms,  no  classic  grace. 

Nothing,  you  think,  to  win  men’s  hearts  about  her; 
Yet.ilooking  at  her  sweet  and  gentle  face, 

I  wonder  what  our  lives  would  be  without  her  I 

She  has  no  wish  in  tbe  great  world  to  shine; 

‘  For  work  outside  a  woman’s  sphere  no  yearning; 

But  on  the  altar  of  home’s  sacred  shrine 
She  keeps  the  fire  of  pure  affection  burning. 

We  tell  our  griefs  into  her  patient  ear; 

She  whispers  “Hope”  when  ways  are  dark  and  dreary; 
The  little  children  like  to  have  her  near. 

And  run  into  her  open  arms  when  weary. 

Her  step  falls  lightly  by  the  sufferer’s  bed; 

Where  poverty  and  care  abound  she  lingers; 

And  many  a  weary  heart  and  aching  head 
Find  gifts  of  healing  in  her  tender  fingers. 

She  holds  a  helping  band  to  those  who  fall, 

Which  gently  guides  them  back  to  paths  of  duty; 
Her  kindly  eyes,  with  kindly  looks  for  all. 

See  in  uncomeliest  souls  some  hidden  beauty. 

Her  charity  would  every  need  embrace; 

Tbe  shy  and  timid  fear  not  to  address  her; 

With  loving  tact  she  rightly  fills  her  place; 

While  all  who  know  her  pray  that  Heaven  may  bless 
her  I  _ 

THE  MODEL  DOLL  SHOW. 

Our  young  people  will  be  interested  in  the 
Model  Doll  Show  which  is  to  be  opened  at  the 
Waldorf  Monday  afternoon,  March  22d.  This 
doll  show  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  “Scarlet  Fever 
and  Diphtheria  Hospital”  and  will  continue 
the  whole  week,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  originality  of  the  costumes  of  the  dolls  will 
be  a  most  interesting  study,  although  they  are 
not  dolls  in  the  sense  of  being  playthings.  In 
fact  they  are  not  at  all  playable  nor  intended 
for  children,  but  will  be  miniature  forms,  lim¬ 
ited  to  thirty-two  inches  in  height  and  fixed 
firmly  on  standards  to  exhibit  their  various  gowns 
to  the  best  advantage.  Tickets  for  the  private 
exhibition  $1.00  and  public  exhibition  50  cents. 


THE  ONE  WHO  THOUGHT  HE  FAILED. 

A  TYPE. 

They  said  his  college  course  was  brilliant. 
This  I  can  readily  believe,  for  he  was  the  bright¬ 
est  star  in  the  seminary  constellation.  His  mind 
would  sweep  out  to  the  limits  of  the  universe 
while  we  were  crawling  over  details,  and  he 
would  be  perfect  master  of  minutae  while  we 
would  be  trying  to  get  the  universe  in  focus. 
We  conceded  all  the  honors  of  life  to  him  and 
never  thought  of  competing.  Yet  he  disarmed 
all  jealousy ;  his  manner  was  so  graceful  and  his 
deportment  so  noble.  Rumor  hinted  that  he 
was  making  large  sacrifices  in  entering  the  min¬ 
istry;  it  was  said  he  relinquished  to  a  younger 
step-brother  the  prospective  presidency  of  a  well 
known  banking  house. 

Prediction  assigned  him  to  a  strong  city  church 
upon  his  return  from  Germany.  This  he  falsified 
by  accepting  the  call  of  a  church  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  village  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  year  and  no  parsonage.  We  agreed  that  he 
wanted  time  for  study,  and  some  of  us  who  were 
already  in  small  pastorates  concluded  that  he 
was  wise.  From  time  to  time  reports  reached 
us,  but  they  wore  hazy  with  religious  romance, 
so  we  believed  he  was  trying  experiments  in  va¬ 
rious  fields  of  practical  Christianity  and  turned 
again  to  our  own  work.  I  will  say  no  more,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Faculty  and  class  placed  a  beautiful 
wreath  upon  his  bier,  while  several  of  us  stood 
by  the  grave  and  repeated  with  the  officiating 
clergyman,  “He  rests  from  his  labors  and  his 
works  do  follow  him.  ’  ’  1  trust,  however,  that  I 
am  not  violating  any  confidence  when  I  give 
these  brief  extracts  from  his  diary. 


June  30th.— I  am  translating  SchQrer’s  “Ges- 
chichte  des  judischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesus,  ” 
partly  for  its  own  sake  and  also  to  keep  from 
getting  rusty  in  the  German. 

Poor  T - has  not  found  his  daughter  yet. 

Wrote  several  letters  to  friends  in  New  York  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  give  all  the  assistance  possible  in 
his  search.  However,  it  seems  all  hopeless,  for 
if  the  man  who  decoyed  and  betrayed  her  is 
really  rich,  God  only  knows  where  she  may  be 
by  now.  I  believe  in  the  devil  because  there  is 
so  much  devilishness  in  the  world,  and  in  hell 
because  if  there  isn’t  such  a  place  there  should 
be. 

Received  an  anonymous  letter  about  my  last 
sermon.  These  mean  devices  (though  a  sensible 
man  would  ignore  them)  try  me  very  much. 
They  may  be  the  straws  showing  the  ebb  of  the 
tide. 

The  boys  of  the  brigade  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  prayer  meeting  prelude,  but  they  en¬ 
joy  the  drill  very  much.  Wonder  how  in  the 
name  of  the  Goddess  of  Invention  ( what  heathen¬ 
ism!)  I  can  make  that  prayer-meeting  thor¬ 
oughly  interesting.  I’ll  have  a  good  shot  at  it 
any  way,  because  its  a  thousand  times  better  to 
save  the  ship  from  going  onto  the  rocks  than  to 
pick  up  the  wreck  later  on.  We  must  save  the 
boys,  they  are  the  future. 

September  13th. — “Wish  the  Trustees  would 
pay  up  my  back  salary.  Hate  to  write  to  my 
father,  because  he  always  opens  up  a  broadside 
on  going  into  “the  beggarly  ministry.  ”  From  a 
financial  standpoint  he  is  right,  but — yes,  ‘but’ 
plus  Duty,  Humanity  and  Christ  make  a  very 
fair  other  side. 

Church  is  about  $7(X)  in  debt.  This  debt  seems 
a  kind  of  heirloom,  at  least  it  has  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  long  enough,  but  we  must  get  it  paid  off 
by  Christmas.  Now  for  my  hereditary  banking 
ability,  if  I  possess  any ! 

Feel  sleepy  to-day,  because  I  was  up  most  of 

the  night  with  C - .  Poor  wretch.  It  seems 

that  when  he  was  in  office  he  defrauded  the 
State  and  now  he  is  poor  and  dying.  His  con¬ 
science  is  like  a  seven  times  heated  furnace ;  he 
cannot  pray ;  simply  raves  about  the  money  he 
cannot  refund. 


Tried  to  help  him,  but  my  words  apparently 
did  not  reach  him.  I  wonder  whether  I  am  any 
use  as  a  pastor,  for  I  certainly  could  do  nothing 
in  this  case. 

L.  J.  also  has  broken  out  again.  Found  him 
in  Gaffney’s  saloon  very  drunk.  His  wife  is 
nearly  distracted. 

Received  parcel  of  new  books  this  morning, 
mostly  bearing  on  the  Apocraphal  literature. 
Must  get  to  work  on  them  to-morrow. 

November  17th. — Up  at  six  o’clock  and  began 
on  Sunday’s  sermon.  Felt  the  awful  responsi¬ 
bility  of  preaching  more  keenly  than  ever.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  congregation  crowded 
around  my  desk  as  I  thought  and  wrote.  One 
cries  out,  “I  hunger,  give  me  bread”  ;  another, 
half  in  irony,  for  the  bitterness  of  life  is  upon 
him,  asks,  “What  is  truth?”  There  is  one  with 
pale  face  and  red-rimmed  eyes  mutely  asking 
through  her  tears,  “Where  is  heaven?  Tell  me 
of  heaven,  for  my  little  one  is  there.  Does  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  of  life  grow  low  enough  for 
baby  fingers  to  pluck?”  Yonder  on  the  edge  of 
the  throng  is  another ;  his  back  is  to  me  and  I 
fear  also  toward  God.  He  has  been  wronging  a 
poor  widow  this  week  by  foreclosing  a  mortgage 
and  he  shrinks  from  my  gaze.  Yes,  I  must  send 
an  arrow  after  him.  That  sad,  dark  face  belongs 

to  S - .  He  has  just  failed  in  business  and  his 

lady-love  has  deserted  him.  He  is  very  bitter 
against  Providence  and  will  say  cynical  things 
about  this  sermon  if  I  preach  it  as  1  intended. 
Can  I  modify  it  for  him?  Then  there  crowd  up 
the  other  two  or  three  hundred ;  no  two  of  them 
alike;  each  with  a  different  need,  which  to  him 
is  the  most  pressing  in  th  world,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  toll  in  what  mood  any  one  of  them  will 
be  by  Sabbath  morning. 

Every  individual  expects  the  sermon  to  do  him 
good,  but  scores  of  them  must  go  home  un¬ 
touched.  I  wish  to  unveil  the  truth  to  a  waverer, 
but  dare  I?  If  the  sermon  is  a  Homiletical  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  logical  argument,  then  a  dozen 
broken,  bleeding  hearts  will  go  away  without 
healing. 

Every  sermon  is  a  failure  I  know,  but  God 
forgive  me,  I  am  doing  my  utmost. 

January  4th. — Bitterly  cold  I  Spent  morning 
in  chasing  up  the  members  of  the  Ladies  Aid 
Society  to  get  them  to  do  some  sewing  for  the 

B - family  this  afternoon.  Awfully  destitute 

condition :  no  fuel,  no  food  (except  meal  bread) 
and  insufficient  bed-clothes. 

Notice  in  the  morning  paper  that  the - so¬ 

ciety  wedding  cost  $75,000.  Put  the  two  cases 
together  and  who  wonders  that  Socialism  is  the 
ante  chamber  to  Anarchy.  God  knows  how  my 
heart  aches  for  the  poor. 

Afraid  am  making  out  rather  badly  as  a  min¬ 
ister.  My  people  shun  me  when  I  wish  most  to 
help.  They  resent  my  wishing  to  help  bear  their 
burdens,  and  when  I  go  to  them  in  their  Geth- 
semanes  of  sorrow,  they  look  upon  my  presence 
as  an  intrusion.  They  fail  to  understand  my  in¬ 
tentions.  I  think  it  must  be  easier  to  die 
for  men  than  to  be  ever  misunderstood  by  th^m. 
For  the  time  being  I  have  given  up  all  my 
literary  ambitions  that  I  may  serve  them  better. 
Hope  things  will  brighten  soon.  Doing  my  best, 
but  how  futile ! 

January  5th. — Went  into  the  couiitry  to  bury 

Mrs.  A - .  It  was  unspeakably  sad.  Three 

little  children  left  in  the  cold,  harsh  world, 
motherless.  Afraid  I  took  a  chill  in  driving 
slowly  to  the  cemetery,  so  will  retire  early.  Have 
been  run  down  in  health  for  some  time  and 
should  go  away  for  change  and  rest  but  there  is 
a  big  strike  on  in  the  shoe  factories  and  I  may 
be  needed  here.  Much  destitution  among  the 
strikers. 


This  was  the  last  entry.  As  we  returned  from 
the  interment,  I  was  surprised  to  see  every  score 
closed  and  to  find  the  entire  community  in 
mourning.  Many  a  strong  man  felt  his  eyes  film 
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that  day — the  very  children  stopped  in  their 
games  and  cried  for  the  one  who  was  almost  a 
playmate  with  them.  Those  who  never  heard 
him  preach  said,  “He  was  a  man”  ;  the  many 
who  crowded  hie  church  whispered  as  if  in  dis¬ 
covery,  “He  was  a  preacher  and  a  prophet”; 
and  not  a  few  wept  and  confessed,  “He  was  a 

Christ - to  me.”  This  was  he  who  thought 

he  failed.  Joseph  H.  Odeix. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  Jan.  27. 1897. 

PROVISIONS  OF  STUDENTS’  AID  FUND, 
BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

This  fund,  usually  designated  as  the  E.  P.  Ba¬ 
con  Student’s  Aid  Fund,  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  young  men  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  liberal  education  in  meeting  their 
expenses.  It  is  designed  for  those  only  whose 
parents  or  near  relatives  are  pecuniarily  unable  to 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  means  for  the 
purpose,  or  are  able  to  do  so  only  in  part.  The 
income  derived  from  the  fund  is  appropriated  to 
this  use  by  a  committee  consisting  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  each  from  the  Faculty  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  together  with  the  President  of  the 
college.  No  appropriation  is  made  except  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  this  committee,  as  follows: 

First.  Towards  the  pecuniary  aid  in  pursuing 
a  collegiate  course  of  study  in  Beloit  College  of 
young  men  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  endow¬ 
ment,  who  shall  have  maintained  a  high  average 
standing  in  the  schools  which  they  have  attended 
during  the  three  years  preceding  their  application 
for  aid,  and  are  of  good  moral  character  and  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Second.  Towards  the  pecuniary  aid  in  pur¬ 
suing  a  theological  course  of  study,  in  such 
P’rotestant.  evangelical,  theological  school  as 
they  may  select,  each  for  himself,  of  young  men 
qualified  therefor,  whether  graduates  of  Beloit 
College  or  any  other  of  good  standing,  who  have 
maintained  a  high  standing  throughout  their 
collegiate  course  of  study,  and  give  promise  of 
becoming  able  and  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

Aid  may  be  extended  to  students  in  the  col¬ 
legiate  course  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  course  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum,  in  any  individual  case ; 
it  being  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  founder 
to  supplement,  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary, 
such  pecuniary  means  as  the  parents  and  relatives 
of  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide,  together  with  what  the  beneficiaries  them¬ 
selves  may  be  able  to  obtain  by  their  own  ex¬ 
ertions. 

It  is  expected  that  the  income  of  the  fund  will 
provide  for  the  admission  of  one  student  each 
year  in  each  course  of  study  named,  and  for  his 
maintenance  throughout  the  respective  courses, 
to  the  extent  of  the  maximum  amount  above 
prescribed  for  each  course.  Any  surplus  that 
may  arise,  from  the  fact  of  beneficiaries  being 
able  to  provide  in  part  for  their  own  maintenance, 
is  to  be  appropriated  by  the  committee  towards 
the  aid  of  young  men  in  pursuing  a  preparatory 
course  of  study,  either  in  the  academy  conducted 
in  connection  with  Beloit  College,  or  in  any 
similar  preparatory  school,  who  shall  possess  the 
same  qualifications  as  are  required  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  fund  in  the  collegiate  course,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum  in  any  individual  case. 

Aid  is  to  be  extended,  in  any  course  of  study, 
only  to  persons  who  are  not  receiving  aid  from 
any  other  beneficiary  fund.  Aid  is  not  to  be 
continued  to  any  student  who  fails,  from  any 
cause,  to  maintain  a  high  standing  in  his  classes, 
or  to  give  increasing  promise  of  usefulness.  Aid 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  in  case  of  such 
failure,  upon  the  concurrence  of  two  members 
of  the  aforesaid  committee.  A  beneficiary,  upon 
graduating  from  one  course  of  study,  who  de¬ 
sires  to  pursue  the  next  highest  course,  if  deemed 


by  the  committee  to  possess  the  qualifications 
therefor  prescribed  herein,  is  to  receive  con¬ 
tinuous  aid  throughout  such  course.  In  case  of 
any  vacancy  occurring  in  either  course,  from 
any  cause,  the  committee  will  choose  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy,  to  be  substituted  in 
the  same  stage  of  the  course  of  study  in  which 
the  vacancy  may  have  occurred,  as  nearly  as 
practicable. 

In  case  of  future  prosperity  on  the  part  of  any 
beneficiary  of  the  fund,  and  he  be  able  to  return 
any  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  money  he  may 
have  drawn  from  the  fund,  it  is  understood  he 
will  do  so,  with  or  without  interest,  according 
to  his  ability,  either  in  one  sum  or  in  such  pay¬ 
ments  as  he  may  be  able  to  make.  Such  repay¬ 
ments  will  be  applied  directly  to  the  maintenance 
of  additional  students,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  income  from  the  fund. 

Aid  is  to  be  extended  in  the  preparatory  and 
collegiate  courses  of  study,  without  regard  to 
the  calling  in  life  which  the  candidate  may  have 
in  view;  and  in  the  theological  course  without 
regard  to  the  denominational  preference  of  the 
candidate,  or  the  theological  school  he  may 
choose  to  attend. 

A  permanent  register  is  to  be  kept,  in  which 
the  name  and  residence  of  every  beneficiary  of 
the  fund  will  be  entered,  and  the  payments  made 
to  each ;  and  a  record  of  his  subsequent  history, 
BO  far  as  it  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee  having  the  administration  of  the 
fund,  will  be  kept  therein.  Each  beneficiary  is 
desired  to  contribute  to  the  completeness  of  this 
record  by  keeping  the  Dean  of  the  college  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  vocation  he  may  be  engaged  in 
and  his  progress  and  success  therein,  and  any 
change  in  his  place  of  residence,  together  with 
any  matters  of  interest  relating  to  his  personal 
history.  Re-payments  of  money  made  by  each 
beneficiary,  with  interest  paid,  if  any,  will  also 
be  entered  in  this  register. 

The  foregoing  is  a  correct  synopsis  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  establishing  the  fund  named,  accepted  by 
Beloit  College  September  7th,  1894,  the  provisions 
of  which  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  of  the  col¬ 
lege  have  pledged  themselves  to  carry  out  in  good 
faith.  Edward  D.  Eaton, 

President  of  Beloit  College. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Through  the  merciful  providence  of  God,  after 
a  year’s  growth,  we  can  report  a  progress  that  is 
seldom  given  the  most  favored  of  His  followers 
to  realize. 

Not  including  the  Pacific  Coast  Regiment, 
from  which  we  have  not  received  the  later  re¬ 
turns,  our  records  show  that  there  are  thirty-six 
hundred  and  eighty  (3,680)  soldiers  and  recruits 
at  our  officers  command  for  service.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  the  returns  in  soldiers  and 
recruits  represent  not  more  than  nine  months’ 
work  (when  there  were  not  more  than  some  ten 
poets),  these  returns  only  give  a  faint  idea  of 
whaUwill  be  accomplished  at  the  same  ratio  of 
increase^during  the  coming  year. 

We  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  organized 
poets  and  during  a  recent  month  over  fifteen 
hundred  persons  professed  conversion  in  our 
meetings,  being  an  average  of  over  eighteen 
thousand  a  year. 

During  January,  over  five  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  five  thousand  people  were  reached  with  the 
Gospel  message,  eighty-six  thousand  having  been 
reached  through  the  eighteen  hundred  open-air 
meetings,  over  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  having  attended  our  Sunday  meetings 
and  some  two  hundred  seventy-one  thousand  our 
week  night  meetings. 

We  commission  to  night  our  five  hundredth 
commanding  officer,  whose  whole  time  will  be 
employed  in  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  it  is 
reported  that  there  are  twenty  more  applicants, 
passed  by  the  regimental  officers,  of  a  suitable 
character. 

We  hope  to  commission  to-night  our  three 
thousandth  member  in  our  Defender’s  League, 
while  Mrs.  Booth  receives  into  the  Volunteers 
Prisoners’  League  the  twelve  hundredth  prisoner. 


WORSHIP :  A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  HEART 
OF  MAN. 

To  one  who  believes  the  Holy  Scripture,  the- 
will  of  God  is  seen  as  the  ulti.iiate  reason  why 
we  worship.  “The  Father  seeketh  such  to  wor¬ 
ship  Him.”  Prior  to  all  our  impulses,  anterior 
to  all  our  historic  practices  are  the  inclination 
and  the  command  of  the  Eternal  Heart  of  God. 
All  our  purest  and  deepest  springs  are  in  Him. 
We  love  because  He  first  loved  us.  We  worship 
because  He  first  taught  us  that  we  may. 

Worship  may  also  be  viewed  as  an  intuition 
of  the  human  mind  and  spirit ;  a  tendency,  con¬ 
genital  with  the  race,  disclosed  in  every  branch 
of  the  human  family. 

It  may  be  regarded,  by  the  student  of  Chris¬ 
tian  history,  as  the  church’s  perpetual  affirma¬ 
tion  of  her  faith. 

So  also,  worship  may  be  regarded  as  the 
stately  symbol  of  that  deepest  and  most  catholic 
unity  which  lives  beneath  all  exterior  aliena¬ 
tions  and  readjustments,  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
on  earth.  As,  in  water,  face  answereth  to  face, 
BO,  in  the  seraphic  and  illimitable  offices  of 
Christian  worship,  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

As  the  angelic  forms  that  stood  above  the 
mercy-seat  within  the  holy  of  holies  touched 
wings  on  that  supreme  emblem  of  the  Divine 
presence,  so  when  we  meet  in  true  worship,  the 
wings  of  our  spirits  touch,  at  the  mercy-seat  of 
God’s  oneness;  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
forter  and  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  one  Lord,  one- 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

We  may  think  of  worship  as  o  message  to  the 
heart  of  man.  As  such,  especially,  we  think  of 
it  to-night — a  message  to  the  heart  of  man. 
Many  voices  speak  to  us  and  interpret  us  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  first  fresh  notes  of  waking  birds, 
carried  in  at  our  window  on  a  Sunday  morning 
in  June  by  the  breeze  that  seeks  us  above 
laburnums  and  hawthorns  and  miles  of  clover; 
the  wash  of  winds  through  the  saddening  splen¬ 
dor  of  Scottish  fir  trees ;  the  tones  of  speech  that 
bring  with  them  renewals  of  immortal  memo¬ 
ries;  the  strains  of  far-off  music  heard  across- 
still  water ;  the  mystic  voice  within,  by  its  holy 
silence  made  louder  than  the  din  of  life,  deal¬ 
ing  with  us  in  calm  fidelity,  to  reprove,  to  re¬ 
buke,  to  exhort,  to  command.  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

A  message  to  the  heart  of  man  !  Such  ha» 
Christian  worship  been  times  without  numbef 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  race.  Such 
must  it  continue  to  be,  unto  countless  lives,  in 
countless  churches,  so  long  as  it  continues  a 
spiritual  office,  wrought  out  with  care  and  ad¬ 
ministered  with  reverence  by  those  to  whom  its- 
direction  is  committed. 

God  has  many  things  to  say  unto  us,  as  we 
are  able  to  bear  them ;  and  who  can  tell,  as  from 
puplit,  or  chancel,  or  choir  one  views  the  great 
and  thoughtful  congregation  sharing  in  tho 
solemn  rites  and  offices  of  our  religion,  what  may 
be  the  special  message  conveyed  through  that 
worship  to  one  and  lo  another.  The  noblest 
forms  of  Christian  worship,  when  administered 
by  those  who  thoroughly  feel  their  meaning, 
speak  to  our  hearts  messages  which,  it  would 
seem,  could  come  to  them  in  no  other  way. 

In  the  great  assembly  have  gathered  lives  in 
all  states  of  mind,  in  all  stages  of  development, 
in  all  phases  of  strength  and  of  weakness,  in  all 
degrees  of  joy  and  of  misery ;  and  I  can  truly 
think  of  services  wherein  the  human  elements 
seemed  so  clothed  upon  with  divine  power,  one 
could  almost  believe  some  message  must  have 
found  its  way  to  each  life,  so  that  to  every  one 
was  given  grace,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  gift  of  Christ. 

And  need  I  remind  you,  as  I  close,  my  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  Guild  of  Organists,  why  I,  your 
brother  and  companion  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  “Worship  as  a  Message  to  the  Heart  of 
Man.”  It  IB  because  I  feel  so  intensely  the  ob- 
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ligation  to  our  fellow -men,  as  well  as  to  our 
Divine  Master,  which  is  laid  on  us  who  are  set 
as  ministers,  choirmasters,  organists  and  choirs 
to  share  this  most  lofty  calling— the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  public  worship  of  God’s  house. 

We  are  debtors  to  our  fellow-men  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  to  give  them  the  best  within  our  power  to 
give,  so  that  the  messages  which  pass  into  the 
human  heart  through  the  influences  of  worship 
may  not  be  robbed  of  their  meaning  nor  shorn  of 
their  strength  through  our  sloth  or  carelessness 
or  unspiritual  thinking.  All  human  lives  have 
the  right  to  ask  of  us  worship  maintained 
sacredly  and  continuously  at  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  level.  Less  than  this  is  trifling  with  our 
trust. — Part  of  an  Address  of  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  chaplain  of  the  Guild  of 
Organists. 


ELEVENTH  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  CON- 
VENTION. 

The  Tenth  National  Temperance  Convention, 
which  met  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  July,  1891, 
requested  and  empowered  the  National  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  to  call  another  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  it  shall  seem 
expedient  so  to  do.  The  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  believing  the 
time  had  fully  come  for  the  holding  of  such  a 
convention,  appointed  the  undersigned  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  issue  such  a  call. 

We  do,  therefore,  earnestly  and  cordially  invite 
all  associations  of  Ministers  and  Churches,  all 
General  Assemblies  and  Synods,  all  General  and 
Annual  Conferences,  Classes,  Presbyteries  and 
Religious  bodies.  National  and  State  Temperance 
organizations,  all  Women’s  National  and  State 
Temperance  Unions,  Grand  Divisions  Sons  of 
Temperance,  Grand  Lodges  of  Good  Templars, 
Grand  Temples  of  Honor  and  Temperance,  to 
send  delegates  to  a  National  Temperance  Con¬ 
vention,  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York,  commencing  at  9  A.M. ,  on  Wednesday, 
the  18th  day  of  August,  1897,  in  the 

Each  body  to  be  entitled  to  send  seven  dele 
gates,  of  which  the  presiding  officer  and  secretary 
shall  be  two.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  where  the  bishops  severally  are  presi¬ 
dents  of  a  number  of  conferences,  this  rule  may 
not  be  binding ;  the  same  variation  of  this  rule 
may  apply  to  other  organizations  similarly  con¬ 
stituted. 

In  case  any  Presbytery,  Association,  Con¬ 
ference  or  organization,  shall  not  be  in  session 
after  the  issue  of  this  call,  and  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  or  shall  fail  to  ap¬ 
point  delegates,  the  presiding  officer,  or,  in  his 
absence  or  failure  to  do  so,  the  secretary,  may  ap¬ 
point  the  same.  All  delegates  must  have  creden¬ 
tials  duly  signed  by  one  or  both  of  the  officers 
of  their  respective  bodies.  Vacancies  in  delega¬ 
tions  may  be  filled  by  the  remaining  delegates. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  Convention  shall  be 
composed  entirely  of  delegates  from  delegative 
bodies,  and  not  from  subordinate  organizations. 

Friends  of  temperance,  religion  and  humanity, 
who  view  with  horror  the  drink  business,  and 
who  are  appalled  at  the  calamitous  magnitude  of 
intemperance,  that  with  ever  increasing  rapidity 
is  filling  our  homes  with  ruin,  our  prisons  with 
inmates,  and  the  grave  with  its  fallen  victims 
— the  time  is  ripe  for  the  holding  of  such  a  con¬ 
vention. 

Now  that  the  national  campaign,  with  its 
tremendous  and  unparalleled  excitement  is  over, 
and  the  fierce  political  struggle  is  past,  let  us 
call  the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  an¬ 
other  struggle,  of  great  magnitude  and  most  por¬ 
tentous  issue — to  the  irrepressible  conflict  that 
exists  between  the  rum  traffic  and  all  personal 
and  national  prosperity;  a  traffic  that,  defiant 
and  aggressive  as  ever,  demands  only  universal 
freedom  that  it  may  spread  universal  ruin.  | 
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Thoroughly  intrenched  in  law,  in  politics.  In 
commerce,  in  business — it  is  strong — it  intimi¬ 
dates,  it  bribes,  it  dictates  the  politicians,  the 
parties,  the  laws,  and  the  executive  officers  of 
the  law ;  while  every  State  in  the  Union  is  more 
or  less  dominated  by  the  traffic,  either  as  respects 
its  laws,  their  enforcement,  or  the  executive 
officers,  or  all  of  these  together. 

Let  us  meet  in  council,  and  uniting  in  one 
strong,  bold,  energetic  protest,  both  against  the 
evil  itself,  and  against  everything  that  would 
foster  the  evil,  adopt  such  measures  and  plan  of 
action  as  shall  convince  the  people,  some  of 
whom  seem  not  to  realize  that  not  only  is 
drunkenness  a  great  and  deadly  vice,  but  that 
also  that  moderate  drinking  is  unnecessary  in 
itself  and  dangerous  in  its  fascinating  tendencies ; 
and  convince  the  average  voter  that  the  liquor 
business  is  not  a  wise  and  wholesome  industry, 
building  up  society,  but  a  worthless  parasite, 
sapping  the  life  from  the  nation,  hindering  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  ruining  annually 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  thousands  of  human  be¬ 
ings. 

Let  us  meet  in  such  numbers,  and  let  our  de¬ 
liberations  and  spirit  be  such  that  it  will  be 
manifest  to  all  that  our  determination  is  to  rid 
the  nation  of  the  demon  of  intemperance  and 
annihilate  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages. 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  President. 

James  B.  Dunn,  Gen.  Sec.  ;  David  Grego, 
Thomas  L.  Poulson,  A.  A.  Robbins,  Albert  G. 
Lawson,  D.  H.  Mann,  Committee. 


DEATH  OF  BET.  E.  M.  KEI.I.OGG. 

Rev.  Erastus  Martin  Kellogg  passed  from  earth 
after  au  illness  of  a  week  with  “La  Grippe,’’ 
at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Wolcott,  Conn.,  on 
March  1st,  1897.  He  was  born  in  Richland,  N. 
Y.,  October  30th,  1815,  the  son  of  Allan  Hyde  and 
Esther  King  Kellogg,  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College,  and  studied  two  years  at  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  In  1842  he  married  Miss 
Hannah  R.  French  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  with 
whom  he  lived  beyond  their  golden  wedding. 
He  was  ordained  in  1842  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Boston,  N.  H. ,  then  of  the  Con 
gregational  Church,  Greenville,  N.  H.  In  1855  he 
partially  lost  his  voice,  and  gave  up  preaching,  and 
in  1856  he  received  severe  injuries  in  a  railroad 
accident  which  laid  him  up  for  years.  In  1866 
he  purchased  a  drug  store  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Four  years  later,  having  partially  recovered  his 
voice,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Lyme,  N.  H.  In  1873  he  removed  to 
New  Jersey,  and  took  charge  successively  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  at  Manchester  and  Ham- 
monton.  In  1879  he  returned  to  Manchester,  N. 
H.  Here  his  beloved  wife  died  in  1891,  and 
breaking  up  housekeeping,  he  has  since  lived 
with  his  only  child.  Rev.  H.  Martin  Kellogg,  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  has  greatly  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  his  eon’s  parish.  He  preached  in  his 
son’s  pulpit  a  week  before  the  end.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  convictions,  of  amiable  disposition, 
acute  scholarship,  stately,  genial  bearing,  and 
devout  piety.  He  was  a  member  of  Boston  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  of  Derry  Association.  Hie  pastorates 
were  marked  by  eloquent  preaching,  arduous 
visitation  work,  spiritual  fervor,  and  some  re¬ 
markable  revivals. 

The  first  funeral  service  was  held  in  Wolcott 
church,  with  Rev.  J.  G.  Davenport,  D.D., 
officiating.  His  son  then  took  the  remains  to 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  another  funeral  was 
held  in  the  Hanover-street  church.  Revs.  N.  L. 
Colby  and  Lewis  Goodrich,  both  long  friends, 
officiating.  Interment  was  in  Pine  Grove  Ceme¬ 
tery,  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

He  was  the  last  of  six  children,  and  his  wife 
was  one  of  eleven,  all  gone.  He  leaves  only  this 
one  son  and  four  grandchildren.  He  had  taken 
The  Evangelist  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

After  Monday  sellers  of  the  deadly  cigar¬ 
ette  will  have  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  $100.  This 
will  close  the  little  dens  near  the  public  school 
buildings,  and  the  advance  in  price  in  the  larger 
stores  will  make  what  is  so  appropriately  called 
“The  Coffin  Nail,”  a  financial  luxury  beyond 
the  pockets  of  most  of  the  boys  whose  intellect¬ 
ual,  not  to  say  moral,  careers  have  been  threaten¬ 
ing  to  end  in  smoke.  Educational  interests  de¬ 
manded  the  passage  of  the  ordinance. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  Legislature 
which  is  intended  to  prevent  long  distance  bicy¬ 
cle  races  of  the  character  of  the  exhibition  that 
recently  occurred  in  this  city.  The  best  public 
sentiment  is  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  last  six 
day  race  in  Chicago  nearly  ruined  the  contest¬ 
ants  phsyicaliy,  and  certainly  demoralized  the 
thousands  who  witnessed  the  terrible  strain  on 
the  mere  brute  grit  of  the  poor  fellows  who 
pedalled  around  the  ring. 

Joseph  R.  Dunlop,  the  editor  of  The  Dispatch, 
an  evening  paper,  will  have  to  go  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  for  publishing  indecent  advertisements. 
His  is  a  celebrated  case.  His  only  hope  now  is 
in  an  appeal  to  President  McKinley,  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  having  refused  executive  clemency.  Tho 
sentence  is  two  years.  Dunlop  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  Presbyterian  elder.  Major  B. 
W.  McClaughry,  who  has  just  resumed  his  old 
post  at  Joliet,  where  he  was  warden  for  fourteen 
years  from  1871,  and  afterwards,  as  Chief  of 
Police  in  Chicago,  was  a  terror  to  gamblers, 
particularly  to  the  racing  men.  Latterly  he  ha» 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  at  Pon¬ 
tiac.  He  is  a  penologist  of  national  reputation. 

Dr.  Withrow  welcomed  forty  new  members  to 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  last  Sabbath 
morning.  He  goes  East  next  week  to  attend  to 
Assembly  business  in  New  York  on  the  17th, 
and  to  address  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  on  the  2lBt.  Two  other  leading 
pastors  are  in  the  East,  Dr.  McClure  of  the- 
Lake  For  st  Church  and  Dr.  Johnston  of  the 
Forty-first- street  Church.  The  East  visits  the 
West  also.  President  Moffatt  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  having  preached  in  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  last  Sabbath.  He  made  some 
very  timely  remarks  at  the  Presbyterian  Minis¬ 
ters’  Meeting,  Monday,  in  the  discussion  of  the- 
paper  by  Rev.  George  E.  Hunt,  on  “The  Atti¬ 
tude  we  should  take  against  Christian  Science. 
Faith  Healing  and  the  Like.’’  A  great  many 
of  the  churches  are  bothered  by  these  peculiar 
phases  of  credulity.  “Doctor’’  Dowie,  the  faith 
healer,  has  a'church  of  his  own  into  which  he 
has  gathered  some  very  good  people. 

The  services  in  many  of  our  churches  have  not 
been  without  good  result  The  church  at  Grand 
Crossing,  Rev.  Jesse  A.  Gray,  pastor,  received 
sixty  members  recently  as  the  result  of  a  series 
of  meetings  in  which  the  pastor  was  assisted  by 
Rev.  J.  Mclnnis.  Sixteen  have  just  been  added 
to  the  Ridgway-avecue  Church,  Rev.  H.  C. 
Buell,  pastor. 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  all  his  friends  to  chronicle 
the  convalescence  of  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.  D. , 
the  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church,  though  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  he  will  be  well 
enough  to  resume  his  work.  Meantime  Dr. 
Ray,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges, 
is  Bupplving  the  pulpit.  Dr.  McMillan,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Home  Board,  was  a  recent  visitor  in 
Chicago,  preaching  for  Dr.  Withrow.  A  good  many 
Chicago  Presbyterians  would  be  glad  to  see  one- 
of  the  Home  S^retaries  permanently  located  in 
this  city,  a  little  nearer  the  base  of  operations 
in  the  West  and  Northwest.  C.  G.  Reynolds. 


It  having  been  decided  to  remove  the  Presby¬ 
terian  College  from  London  to  Cambridge,  the 
question  is  up  of  the  future  of  the  old  College 
building  in  Queen’s  Square.  A  London  paper 
says  that  it  is  proposed  to  turn  it  into  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  House,  thus  providing  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  secretarial  staff,  and  a  meeting 
place  for  the  Synodical  committees  and  the  Lon- 
don  Presbytery. 
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Christianitt  AMD  IDEALISM.  The  Christian 
Ideal  of  Life  in  its  Relations  to  the  Greek 
and  Jewish  Ideals  and  to  Modern  Philoso¬ 
phy.  By  John  Watson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  Canada.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  $1.25. 

The  present  volume,  though  the  first  to  come 
from  the  press,  is  in  its  proper  order  the  second 
in  a  series  of  publications  projected  by  the 
Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Each  volume  is  to  consist  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Union.  In  the  present 
book  much  additional  matter  is  given,  mak¬ 
ing  the  presentation  more  complete. 

The  first  part  includes  five  chapters  upon  the 
Historical  Connection  between  Morality  and 
Religion,  The  Greek  Ideal,  The  Jewish  Ideal, 
The  Christian  Ideal,  and  Mediaeval  Christianity. 
The  author  is  clear  and  vigorous  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  morality  and  religion  are  always 
closely  connected,  and  gives  such  a  terse  sketch 
of  history  as  to  carry  conviction.  His  study  of 
“ideals”  is  especially  luminous  while  he  charac¬ 
terizes  mediaeval  Christianity  to  the  letter. 

In  the  second  part  he  makes  three  chapters. 
General  Statement  and  Defence  of  Idealism, 
Idealism  in  relation  to  Agnosticism  and  the 
Special  Sciences,  and  Idealism  and  Christianity. 
Here  the  author  presents  the  very  soundest 
philosophical  principles  and  maintains  them 
with  great  power.  All  reality  must  be  thinka¬ 
ble,  though  man  can  think  but  little  of  it.  All 
reality  must  therefore  be  a  rational  order,  in 
which  each  part  is  constituted  by  its  relations 
to  every  other.  He  finds,  also,  that  all  reality 
is  a  rational  order  in  progress  toward  a  certain 
end.  Here  is  the  nexus  between  philosophy  and 
religion,  Christianity  and  Idealism.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  hold  Idealism  as  it  has  been 
worked  out  by  some  schools,  but  in  the  broad 
and  conclusive  sense. 

The  whole  treatment  is  philosophical  rather 
than  theological.  But  the  Christian  thinker 
will  find  much  satisfaction  and  much  food  for 
thought  The  positive  elements  of  the  book  are 
very  strong,  while  the  negative  elements,  theo¬ 
logically,  can  be  easily  corrected  by  every  clear 
mind.  Indeed  the  book  is  a  needed  one  for  its 
highest  contention  must  be  maintained,  that 
Christianity  and  true  philosophy  are  inclusive 
of  each  other,  and  that  faith  is  the  highest  form 
of  reason. 

The  Treasures  of  American  Sacred  Sono.  By 
W.  Garrett  Border.  London  and  New  York : 
Henry  Fronde.  1896.  $3.00. 

These  are  not,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate,  hymnological  selections.  Comparatively 
few  are  of  that  nature.  It  is  a  collection  of 
American  poetry  on  sacred  subjects,  ranging  in 
time  from  John  Pierpont  to  Mrs.  Deland  and 
Amelie  Rives,  and  in  point  of  culture,  from 
Longfellow  to  Paul  Dunbar.  Large  extracts  are 
made  from  Whittier,  two  pages  are  given  to 
Walt  Whitman,  seven  pages  to  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton  and  four  to  Eugene  Field.  Dr.  Bord¬ 
er’s  American  advisers  have  been  Mrs.  Moulton, 
Mr.  Gilder,  Clarence  Stedman,  Bishop  Doane, 
E^ith  M.  Thomas  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Whiton.  The 
volume  has  a  very  full  index,  with  biographical 
notes,  mainly  very  accurate.  The  editor  com¬ 
plains  that  he  could  find  nothing  biographical 
of  Miss  Latbbury,  hymn-writer  and  art-illus¬ 
trator  of  New  York  city.  It  was  time  for  such  a 
book,  and  it  is  a  compliment  to  American  song, 
that  it  has  been  undertaken  by  an  Englishman. 
Dr.  Border  has  made  an  excellent  book,  and  it 
may  be  a  half-generation  before  his  work  will 
need  doing  over  again.  Surely  a  half-genera¬ 
tion  will  give  us  still  further  productions  for 
such  a  treasury.  The  mechanical  style  of  the 
volume  reminds  one  of  “Palgrave’s  Treasury  of 
Sacred  Song,”  which  is  confined  to  English  Lit* 


erature,  exclusive  of  America.  The  publishers’ 
headquarters  in  New  York  are  91  and  93  Fifth 
avenue. 

The  Non- Heredity  op  Inebriety.  By  Leslie  E. 
Keeley,  M.  D.,LL.D.  Chicago:  L.  C. Griggs 
and  Company. 

Dr.  Keeley  claims  that  the  craving  for  drink 
is  due  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscle  for  stimulant.  This  demand,  he 
says,  is  never  felt  unless  the  cell  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  stimulated  by  alcohol.  He  denies  that 
drinking  in  a  parent  can  have  any  infiuence  on 
the  offspring  except  to  give  a  tendency  to  these 
cells  toward  developing  a  craving  if  once  stimu¬ 
lated.  But  to  have  an  irresistible  craving  a  man 
must  drink  first,  and  the  desire  is  awakened  as 
a  consequence  of  that  first  drink. 

That  the  drinking  habit  of  a  parent  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  child  has  been  for  years  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  by  students  of  heredity,  and  this 
book  is  not  a  strong  argument  to  the  contrary. 
The  author  says  “statistics  prove,”  butgivesno 
statistics,  and  he  is  apt  to  generalize  on  very 
scanty  facts.  He  repeats  himself  over  and  over 
again,  and  hie  argument  could  easily  be  stated 
in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages.  His  style,  how¬ 
ever,  is  clear  and  hie  book  interesting  if  not 
convincing. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  de¬ 
votional  history  of  our  Lord’s  Passion.  By 
James  Stalker,  D.D.  Twelve  full-rage 
illustrations.  American  Tract  Society.  New 
York:  1897.  $2 

This  book  was  first  published  three  years  ago ; 
and,  in  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  form,  has 
met  with  much  favor.  This  edition  is  designed 
as  a  gift  book  for  the  Lenten  and  Easter  season ; 
and  is  singularly  appropriate  to  this  purpose. 
It  covers  the  period,  very  brief,  but  wondrously 
crowded  with  the  most  stirring  events,  from  the 
arrest  to  the  burial.  They  are  treated  with 
Bufilcient  scholarship,  but  with  more  sympathy. 
It  is  devotional  after  a  reverent  and  manly 
fashion ;  and  without  any  affectation  of  feeling 
or  the  least  trace  of  cant.  A  beautiful  reserve 
in  handling  the  scenes  of  torture  and  of  death 
reminds  one  of  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammer- 
gau.  The  style  is  simple,  clear  and  felicitous; 
and  the  press-work  correspondingly  elegant.  No 
better  manual  of  devotion  for  this  season,  for 
all  that  observe  the  Christian  Year,  is  within 
our  knowledge. 

The  Forge  in  the  Forest.  By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.  Samson  Wolffe  and  Company.  $1.50. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
among  the  journalists  of  New  York,  is  pleas¬ 
antly  heralded  by  the  appearance  of  his  latest 
book.  He  has  already  won  considerable  success 
as  a  poet,  journalist  and  student  of  literature, 
although  he  has  not,  hitherto,  been  widely 
known  except  in  the  fraternity  of  letters.  The 
author  of  “The  Forge  in  the  Forest”  claims  at 
once,  however,  a  wider  recognition,  and  this  for 
several  reasons  beside  the  obvious  one,  that  fic¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  read  at  all,  is  more  widely  read 
than  poetry  or  critical  prose.  It  cannot  be  said 
of  Mr.  Roberts’s  book  that  it  strikes  a  new  note 
in  literature.  His  art  belongs  to  that  school  of 
romantic  fiction  in  which  half  a  score  of  young 
writers  have  won  laurels  in  recent  years,  two  or 
three  of  whom,  indeed,  possess  a  degree  of  skill 
and  ingenuity  far  beyond  anything  as  yet 
achieved  by  the  chronicler  of  the  strange  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  Seigneur  de  Briart.  But  what 
of  that  ?  The  book  has  a  quality  more  essential 
to  the  literature  that  endures  than  are  the  glare 
and  tinsel,  and  sharp  contrast  and  thrilling 
climax,  that  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  romance.  I  doubt  whether  The  Forge 
in  the  Forest  would  dramatize  well.  Its  charm 
is  not  BO  much  in  plot  and  incident  as  in  beauty 
of  style  and  setting,  and  above  all  in  a  certain 
atmosphere  of  tenderness  and  poetry  and  grace 
the  like  of  which  has  hardly  shown  itself  in  fic¬ 
tion  since  Lorna  Doone.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  story.  It  is  as  old  as  love,  and  beauty, 


and  chivalry  and  old  mother  Nature  herself.  By 
forest  glades  and  rushing  rivers,  in  light  and 
shadow  and  storm  and  sunshine,  it  takes  its  way 
by  devious  paths  to  a  happy  issue.  To  hint  at 
its  unfolding  would  be  to  take  away  something 
of  the  winsome,  gracious  charm  of  it.  The 
reader  may  be  safely  left  to  follow  out  as  he  will 
the  scenes  and  characters  that  make  up  the  pages 
of  this  charming  book. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

We  have  a  touch  of  a  former  world  in  An 
American  Transport  in  the  Crimean  War,  by 
John  Codman.  The  author  was  captain  of  the 
William  Penn,  a  small  steam  vessel  of  613  tons, 
the  first  American  merchant  steamer  to  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  She  sailed  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  1854  and  was  chartered, 
first  by  the  French  Government,  then  by  the 
Turkish,  for  transport  work  to  the  Crimea.  The 
captain  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  war,  and  had 
many  peculiar  experiences  which  he  tells  in  an 
interesting  way.  This  was  the  last  great  war  of 
the  old  style,  and  the  author’s  brief  comments 
upon  the  changes  since,  are  very  suggestive. 
He  saw  a  pleasant  side  of  the  Turkish  character 
and  is  disinclined  to  believe  that  another  side 
exists.  (New  York:  Bonnell,  Silver  and  Com¬ 
pany.) 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  well 
known  Smaller  History  of  Greece  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  has 
been  published.  The  book  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged  and  in  part  rewritten  by  Professor 
Carlton  L.  Brownson  of  Yale  University.  This 
was  very  necessary  as  the  recent  investigations 
and  excavations,  and  the  discovery  of  Aristotle’s 
important  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Athenians  have  solved  many  difiScult  problems 
of  Greek  history.  All  inaccuracies  have  been 
corrected  and  omissions  supplied,  a  new  series 
of  maps  and  illustrations  have  been  added,  and 
a  pronouncing  vocabulary  incorporated  in  the 
index,  so  that  this  edition  is  fully  equipped  to 
keep  the  well  earned  popularity  of  the  first  one 
which  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  our  schools 
for  thirty  years.  ( Harper  and  Brothers.  $1. ) 

The  little  volume  that  has  lately  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Beauty  and  Hygiene,  is  not  a 
mere  appeal  to  feminine  vanity  as  one  might 
think  from  the  first  cursory  glance,  although  it 
is  full  of  rules  and  suggestions  for  the  care  of 
these  wonderful  bodies  that  God  has  given  us. 
The  instinctive  desire  for  personal  beauty  is  so 
strong  in  the  human  breast  that  it  cannot  be 
overlooked,  and  we  know  too,  that  the  health  of 
body  and  soul  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  attain  the  best  development  of  either 
without  the  other,  a  fact  that  the  author  recog¬ 
nizes  early  in  the  book.  A  clear,  brilliant  com¬ 
plexion,  a  row  of  pearly  teeth,  soft,  glossy  hair, 
nicely  cared  for  hands  and  nails  and  an  erect 
figure  are  a  constant  joy  to  possessor  and  be¬ 
holder,  and  give  a  comfortable  sense  of  wbole- 
somenesB  and  health.  It  is  our  duty  to  try 
to  look  our  beet,  and  mothers  should  see 
that  everything  is  done  to  make  their  children 
outwardly  attractive,  and  to  spare  them  the 
mortification  of  any  superficial  blemish  that 
might  have  been  avoided,  so  the  hints  in  this 
littie  book  will  doubtless  be  helpful  in  the 
home.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  75  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Living  Age  always  proves  a  pleasant 
weekly  visitor  and  keeps  one  in  touch  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  all  over  the  world  by  its  well 
chosen  selections  from  foreign  magazines.  The 
present  number  is  a  particularly  interest!^  one, 
with  an  article  on  “The  Psychology  of  Femin¬ 
ism,”  from  Blackwood’s  Magazine  and  one  on 
“Polar  Exploration,”  by  Prince  Kropotkin,  a 
review  of  W.  F’razer  Rae’s  biography  of  “Sheri¬ 
dan,”  from  the  London  Quarterly,  an  account  of 
“Old  Guns  and  Their  Owners,’’  and  a  study  of 
“The  Dome  and  Its  Wanderings,  ”  and  one  of 
“Victorian  Literature”  by  Andrew  Lang,  a  story 
from  the  Belgravia,  and  a  most  amusing  descrip- 
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tion,  translated  from  the  French  of  Ludovic 
Halevy,  of  his  experiences  with  some  personally 
conducted  English  tourists  at  Versailles  and  at 
the  Louvre.  This  number  has  other  foreign 
articles,  and  a  supplement  with  “Readings  from 
American  Magazines,”  and  from  “New  Books.” 

An  article  on  the  rising  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks  in  Crete,  with  reminiscences  of  the 
Greek  revolution  in  1821,  under  the  title  of 
Odysseus  and  Trelawny—A  Sequel  to  Byron's 
Grecian  Career,  is  promised  for  the  April  Cen¬ 
tury  and  will  be  awaited  with  interest  now  that 
every  one’s  thoughts  are  turned  to  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  little  island  and  her  brave  allies  and  de¬ 
fenders. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  public  affairs  is  the  large  sale  of  the  March 
Atlantic,  which  contains  John  Fiske’s  article  on 
the  Arbitration  Treaty,  and  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
on  President  Cleveland.  Two  editions  are  al¬ 
ready  exhausted  and  the  publishers  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  third  now  ready  for  delivery. 

The  celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the'birth  of  Melanchthon  has  aroused  new  in- 
cerest  in  his  history  and  character  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Professor  J.  W.  Richard  of 
the  Gettysburg  Seminary,  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  his  biography  of  the  irenic  reformer. 
In  it  he  will  give  summaries  and  translations  of 
Melanchthon’s  chief  theological  writings,  and 
will  exhibit  their  relation  to  the  Reformation, 
and  to  the  organization  and  early  development 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  taking  advantage  of 
the  new  discoveries  made  by  German  scholars 
during  this  memorial  year.  The  book  will  be 
published  by  a  New  York  house,  and  will  also  be 
issued  in  England. 

There  is  no  more  industrious  writer  in  Europe 
than  the  Hungarian  novelist,  Maurus  Jokai,  who 
has  written  in  thirty-two  years  200  volumes  of 
romance  aside  from  many  short  stories  and  sev¬ 
eral  plays,  essays  and  translations.  He  has  also, 
during  a  large  part  of  the  time  edited,  two 
newspapers  and  taken  an  active  part  in  politics 
as  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  he  has,  in  his  leisure,  be¬ 
come  an  excellent  gymnast,  fencer  and  horticul¬ 
turist,  and  can  also  carve  busts  in  ivory,  and 
paint  beautiful  pictures. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY:  The  story  of  the 
Birds;  James  Newton  Baskett,  M  A.  65  cents. 

AMERICAN  Book  Company,  New  York.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Chicago;  Normal  Class  Book  of  Drawing; 

Christine  Gordon  Sullivan,  Ph  D.  50  cents. - High 

School  Class  Book  of  Drawing;  Christine  Gordon 
Sullivan,  Ph.D.  50  cents. 

Henry  Fronde,  New  York  and  London:  The 
Treasury  of  American  Sacred  Song;  D.  Garrett  Hor 
der.  $3.00. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association, 
Chicago:  The  Prodigal;  Moorhouse,  Moody,  Spur¬ 
geon,  Aitken,  Talmwe  and  others. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication, 
Richmond,  Va.:  The  Gospel  as  Taught  by  Calvin; 
R.  C.  Reed,  D.D.  15  cents. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toronto:  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Philippians;  Frederick  A.  Noble,  D.D.  $1.25. 

- Out  of  the  Cain-life  into  the  Christ-life;  Rev. 

Henry  Ostrom,  Evangelist.  $1.25. - Possibilities; 

James  G.  K.  McClure.  75  cents. - The  History  of 

the  Holy  Dead;  James  M.  Gray,  D.D.  15  cents. - 

What  is  Christian  Science  f ;  P.  C.  Wolcott,  B.D. 
15  cents. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago;  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astron¬ 
omy.  A  Text  Book;  Herbert  A.  Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 
$1.36. 

American  Tract  Society:  The  Inspiration  of 
History;  James  Mulchahey,  S.T.D.  25  cents. 

Eaton  and  Mains:  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Conversa 
tions  and  Unpublished  Letters;  M.  J.  Cramer,  D.D., 
LL.D.  90  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  February;  Le  Chretien  ^vang^lique. 

For  March:  Methodist  Review;  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture:  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  Northwest  Maga¬ 
zine;  Woman’s  Home  Companion;  The  Winonian; 
Spirit  of  Missions:  Light  and  Life;  The  Cambrian; 
Missionary  Record;  Itecord  of  Christian  Work;  The 
Truth;  School  Review;  Music  Teacher;  Kinder¬ 
garten  News;  The  Land  of  Sunshine;  Pianist  and 
Organist;  Berea  Reporter;  Littell;  Womankind; 
Farm  News;  Architecture;  Monthly  Record  of  Five 
Points  House  of  Industry. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Year-book  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminarr. 

President’s  Annual  Report  of  Columbia  Univer^ 
sity  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

How  Should  We  Breathe  f  A  Physiological  Study; 
G.  H.  Patchen,  M.D. 

Indian  Rights  Association:  Indian  School  Man- 

cement. - A  Response  to  Senator  Pettigrew. - 

'me  Importance  of  Retaining  Dr.  Hailmann,  Super 
intendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  the  Attack  Made 
upon  him  and  the  Indian  Rights  Association  by 
Captain  Pratt.  Indian  School  Management;  Re¬ 
ply  to  Attacks  by  Captain  Pratt  upon  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  Civil  Service  Reform  Methods. - Let 

There  Be  No  Backward  Step. 


THE  NEW  LOCK  AT  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 
CANAL. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  the  centre  of  interest  to 
marine  circles  on  August  3d,  1896,  when  the 
new  lock  was  opened,  which  provides  for  a 
traffic  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  artificial  water¬ 
ways.  The  amount  of  shipping  to  be  seen  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  at  the  gates  of  this  passage  be¬ 
tween  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  is  always  a 
surprise  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  broad 
enterprise  and  eager  activity  of  the  great  West. 

Before  the  white  man  took  possession  of  this 
region  there  was  a  commerce  here :  in  the  old 
fur-trading  days  when  the  lakes  and  streams 
were  the  only  avenues  of  communication  with 
the  civilized  world,  there  was  an  exchange  of 
commodities,  and  the  small,  but  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  vast  territory,  unknown  except  to  the 
natives  and  a  few  pioneers,  converged  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  this  small  beginning  has  grown 
with  the  passing  years,  until  the  services  of  a 
large  fieet  of  many  millions  tons  register  is 
demanded  to  accommodate  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  commerce. 

The  rapids,  which  in  less  than  a  mile  fall 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  furnish  an  immense 
water  power,  but  also  obstruct  navigation,  and 
from  the  earliest  times  various  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  Indians 
in  their  light  canoes  first  “ran  the  rapids,”  and 
later  primitive  canals  were  constructed.  The 
Michigan  State  canal,  finished  in  1854,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  work  and  for  years  met  the  re 
quirements  of  the  constantly  increasing  traffic. 
But  with  the  multiplication  of  railroads  and  the 
consequent  development  of  the  Northwest  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  make  larger  provision  for  this 
rapidly  increasing  commerce  of  the  great  lakes. 

In  1870  the  United  States  Government  made 
ample  appropriations  to  aid  Michigan  in  this 
important  work,  and  assumed  control  of  the  en¬ 
larged  canal  and  improved  lock,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $2,150,000  and  ready  for  use  in  1881.  The 
new  lock  chamber  was  515  feet  long,  80  feet  wide 
in  the  clear,  60  feet  at  the  gates,  with  a  depth 
on  the  mitre  sills  of  14  feet.  With  this  increased 
capacity  came  a  marvelous  growth  of  the  lake 
commerce,  and  the  improvements  were  hardly 
utilized  when  it  was  evident  that  even  this  size 
would  not  long  suffice,  and  the  project  for  build¬ 
ing  larger  was  soon  agitated. 

The  record  of  the  old  canal  is  a  most  credita¬ 
ble  one  and  places  it  in  the  first  rank  among 
useful  works,  as  it  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  developing  the  resources  of  our  broad  land. 
Though  its  usefulness  in  the  future  may  be 
lessened,  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  for  forty 
years  ic  was  the  most  important  artificial  water¬ 
way  in  the  world.  The  demands  upon  it  in¬ 
creased  yearly  and  the  unavoidable  detentions 
resulted  in  serious  losses  to  shippers;  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
opening  of  the  Canadian  canal  last  September, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  during  the  last 
months  of  the  season  of  1896^to  have  accommo¬ 
dated  the  commerce  that  crowded  the  canal,  even 
by  working  continuously  night  and  day.  A  sta¬ 
tistician  has  estim'ated  that  during  the  month 
of  June,  1895,  when  the  vessels  were  numerous 
and  delays  long,  that  the  detentions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  craft  equalled  twenty-seven  months  service 
of  one  vessel. 

Upon  August  20th,  1895,  more  than  100,000 
tons  of  freight  on  American  ships  alone  passed 
through  the  lock,  which  was  more  than  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  the  first  year  that  the  canal  was 
opened ;  during  the  month  of  August  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  g^reater  than  for  the  first  eight  and  one- 
half  years  of  the  canal’s  existence. 

The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  follows  the  channel  of  the  St. 
Mary’s  River ;  this  has  been  dredged  to  the  uni¬ 
form  depth  of  twenty  two  feet  The  canal  is  one 
mile  long  and  has  usually  eighteen  feet  of  water, 
but  this  must  be  deepened  if  the  great  boats  now 


building  for  carrying  ore  are  to  be  loaded  to 
their  full  capacity. 

The  new  lock  runs  parallel  to  the  old  one  and 
is  entered  by  the  same  canal  “through  a  cut 
that  runs  off  at  a  tangent”  The  chamber  is  809 
feet  long  between  the  gates,  which  are  double, 
so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  one,  the  other  could 
be  used.  It  is  100  feet  wide  and  will  admit  a 
ship  drawing  twenty-one  feet  of  water  over  the 
lower  sill.  The  total  length  of  the  masonry  is 
10,010  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  walls  to  the 
fioor  is  forty- four  feet.  Huge  blocks  of  stone 
have  been  used  in  its  construction,  six  to  ten 
feet  long  and  four  feet  in  thickness  and  width. 
These  are  laid  in  water  cement,  bolted  with  iron 
and  look  as  if  they  might  last  as  long  as  the 
granite  hills  that  border  Lake  Superior. 

The  length  of  the  chamber  permits  the  locking 
through  of  two  of  the  largest  steamboats  upon 
the  lakes  at  once,  while  four  and  five  barges  are 
locked  through  at  the  same  time.  It  requires 
eleven  minutes  to  fill  the  old  lock,  while  the  new 
one  is  filled  in  half  that  time;  this  seemingly 
trivial  difference  in  time  adds  greatly  to  its 
efficiency,  for  anything  that  hastens  carriage 
will  have  the  tendency  to  lower  rates,  as  well 
as  sailing  expenses. 

With  a  lengthy  table  of  statistics  before  me,  I 
will  be  considerate  and  only  mention  enough  to 
prove  the  magnitude  of  the  lake  commerce,  which 
can  be  made  clearer  by  comparison  than  in  any 
other  way.  In  1895  the  number  of  vessel  passages, 
including  unregistered  craft,  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canal  was  17,956,  against  3,334  through 
the  Suez  canal  during  the  same  time ;  the  former 
being  in  actual  use  but  seven  months,  or  227 
days  at  the  most,  while  the  latter  furnishes  ser¬ 
vice  the  year  round.  The  net  registered  tonnage 
for  the  same  time  passing  through  the  Sault 
canal  was  16,806,781,  through  the  Suez  canal  8, - 
448,246.  The  total  foreign  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1895  was 
7,015,030,  including  5,037  ships;  the  figures  show 
that  our  Western  canal  handled  three  times  that 
number  of  vessels  and  twice  the  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage.  In  fact  the  total  tonnage  entering  and 
leaving  New  York  harbor  was  only  about  20  per 
cent  greater  than  that  passing  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canal. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  many  persons  to  learn  that 
there  are  only  four  ports  in  the  world  that  have 
a  greater  marine  commerce  than  the  cities  of 
Buffalo  and  Chicago.  They  are  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Hamburg  and  New  York,  which  are  open 
for  shipping  throughout  the  year,  while  the 
lake  ports  are  open  lees  than  two-thirds  of  that 
time. 

Ten  great  States,  with  a  population  approx¬ 
imating  30,000.000  are  practically  dependent  upon 
these  lakes  for  transportation  of  their  products 
and  the  cheapening  of  rates  as  the  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  two  new  locks,  the  American 
and  Canadian,  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
them.  Thirty  years  ago  it  cost  $4.25  to  carry  a 
ton  of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Lake  Erie  ports,  now  it  is  carried  for  50 
cents  a  ton. 

Although  there  were  no  ceremonial  observances 
at  the  opening  of  this  new  lock  on  August  3d, 
yet  it  was  an  important  event  and  marks  an  epoch 
in  commerce.  The  late  General  Orlando  M.  Poe 
devoted  much  of  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life 
to  this  work,  and  in  providing  for  the  future  of 
the  vast  traffic  upon  these  lakes,  showed  a  re¬ 
markable  foresight.  Although  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  hie  work  completed,  the  impress  of 
his  genius  is  so  strong,  that  undoubtedly  for 
many  years  to  come  the  improvements  in  marine 
affairs  upon  our  lakes  will  be  carried  on,  in 
furtherance  of  the  plans  formed  by  General  Poe, 
who  brought  to  the  masterly  work  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  genius,  tireless  application  and  a 
rare  patience.  This  marvel  of  engineering  skill 
placed  amid  the  scenes  where  years  of  an  active 
life  were  passed,  is  the  most  appropriate  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  gallant  soldier  and  eminent  engineer. 

Edward  Frost  Watrous. 

Saoinaw,  Mich. 
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THE  HENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

INEQVAUTT  OF  REPRESENTATION. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  contained  in  the 
published  minutes  of  our  last  General  Assembly 
will  reveal  a  very  singular  fact.  It  is  that  the 
heaviest  voting  power  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
amalleet  Synods,  because  their  delegations  in 
the  Assembly  are  in  number  three,  four  and 
five  times  greater,  as  representing  membership, 
than  the  delegations  of  the  larger  Synods.  As 
an  example,  take  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
whose  bounds  the  parent  Presbytery  of  our 
church  was  organized ;  that  Synod  is  represented 
by  eighty-bix  delegates  for  201,477  communicants, 
that  is,  each  delegate  averages  to  2,  .343  commu¬ 
nicants,  while  the  following  Synods  having  to¬ 
gether  also  eighty-six  delegates  represent  only 
57, 75.3,  each  delegate  standing  for  an  average  of 


672  communicants. 

Communl' 
Delegates,  cants. 

One  for 

Catawba . 

8 

8.310 

1,088 

Colorado . 

8 

8,983 

1,123 

Indian  Territory . 

8 

3.455 

433 

Kentucky . 

6 

7.840 

1,306 

Montana . 

6 

2,oei 

336 

New  Mexico . 

6 

1.940 

323 

North  Dakota. . 

8 

3.449 

431 

OrcRon . 

8 

6,036 

754 

Tennessee . 

6 

5.953 

992 

Texas . 

6 

2.791 

465 

Utah . 

6 

1,721 

286 

South  Dakota . 

10 

5,355 

535 

86 

57,753 

673 

It  plainly  app  ars 

from 

this  that 

a  church 

member  in  the  Synod  of  Utah  has  a  voting 
power  over  a  member  in  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  eight  to 
one ;  in  other  words,  eight  members  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  not  equal  to  one  member  from  Utah  in 
the  decision  of  questions  in  the  great  Council  of 


our  Church,  and  in  the  twelve  Synods  above 
named,  two  members  are  equal  in  voting  power 
to  seven  in  the  largest  Synod  of  our  Church  ! 


Again,  compare 

Pennsylvania  with 

the  four 

following  Synods: 

DeleRates. 

Communi¬ 

cants. 

One  for 

Indiana . 

24 

42.360 

1.765 

MiciuRan . 

30 

30.416 

1.520 

Missouri . 

18 

21.018 

1,167 

California . 

22 

21,570 

980 

84 

115,364 

1,409 

Even  in  these  four  strong  Synods  the  voting 
power  of  a  communicant  is  nearly  as  two  against 
one  for  Pennsylvania. 

Compare  New  Jersey  with  67,075  members  rep¬ 
resented  by  thirty-six  delegates  with  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  having  44,659  members  and  the  same 
number  of  delegates;  in  these  latter  Synods 
three  members  have  equal  votes  with  two  mem¬ 
bers  in  New  Jersey. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  our  larger  Syn- 


ods  of  the  West; 

Illinois  has 

65,120 

members 

with  delegatee  thirty-eight. 

Communi- 

DeleRates. 

cants. 

One  to 

WashinRton . 

10 

6,780 

1,721 

2,791 

678 

Utah . 

6 

286 

Texas . 

6 

465 

Tennessee . 

6 

5,952 

992 

South  Dakota . 

10 

5,2^ 

525 

38 

22,499 

592 

So  it  is  seen  that  one  member  of 

these  five 

Synods  has  the  voting  power  of  nearly  three  in 
Illinois.  Compare  New  York  having  177,142 
members  represented  by  ninety-six  delegates, 
with  the  seven  following  Synods : 


Communi- 

Delegates. 

cants. 

One  to 

California. . 

23 

21,570 

980 

Colorado . 

8 

8.983 

1,123 

Indian  Territory . 

8 

3.455 

432 

Iowa . 

26 

38.119 

1.466 

Minnesota . 

18 

19.338 

1,047 

North  Dakota . 

8 

3,449 

431 

Utah . 

6 

1,721 

286 

96 

96,635 

1,006 

The  advantages 

of  these 

seven 

Synods  are 

nearly  two  to  one  against  New  York,  since  their 
96,635  communicants  have  ninety-six  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Assembly  and  are  thus  equal  in 
voting  power  to  New  York  with  177,142  numbers. 

There  is  also  noticeable  an  inequality  between 
the  two  largest  Synods;  Pennsylvania  having  a 
delegate  for  each  2,343,  while  New  York  has  one 
for  each  1,845  members. 


It  is  thus  seen  that  all  the  oldest  and  most 
densely  populated  Synods  do  not  wield  in  the 
Assembly  that  measure  of  infiuence  and  author¬ 
ity  to  which  from  the  weight  of  their  members 
they  are  entitled.  Upon  any  question  that 
might  naturally  divide  the  smaller  from  the 
larger  Synods,  the  former  would  easily  have 
the  decision.  This  unequal  condition  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  easy  practice  of 
division  of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  thinly  popu¬ 
lated  Synods,  and  of  setting  up  new  ones  wher¬ 
ever  as  many  as  five  or  eight  ministers  are  set¬ 
tled  in  a  certain  district.  Such  a  new 'Presby¬ 
tery  becomes  at  once  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  Assembly  by  one  minister  and  one  elder; 
thus  the  Presbytery  of  Kendall  in  the  Synod  of 
Utah  with  only  six  churches  and  seven  minis¬ 
ters  and  membership  of  230  sends  its  minister 
and  elder  to  the  Assembly  whose  votes  are 
equally  potent  with  those  of  two  from  any  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Pennsylvania  Synod,  where  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  average  8,395  in  number  of  members, 
and  170  in  number  of  ministers  !  If  such  ab- 
durd  inequalities  were  to  exist  in  representation 
in  the  political  world,  what  an  outcry  would  be 
raised ;  they  would  be  denounced  on  all  sides  as 
the  spirit  of  gerrymandering  gone  mad.  A  con¬ 
dition,  indeed,  not  so  extreme  but  similar  to 
this  does  exist  in  the  notorious  suppression  of 
the  colored  vote  in  the  South,  which  for  thirty 
years  has  been  denounced  by  aT  right-minded 
men  as  an  outrage  and  dishonor  upob  the  good 
name  and  right  principles  upon  which  republi¬ 
can  institutions  rre  founded.  This  condition  of 
things  may  at  any  time  become  a  source  of  real 
danger  to  the  Church ;  for  who  shall  say  that  in 
these  days  of  free  silver  and  populist  crazes, 
some  question  may  arise  in  our  councils  involv¬ 
ing  serious  heresy  or  other  danger  to  our  Church, 
similar  in  kind  and  degree  to  the  danger  that 
would  be  wrought  in  the  State  by  the  success  of 
those  political  crankeries  ?  In  such  a  case  the 
sober  judgment  and  sound  loyalty  of  the  older 
Synods  would  be  driven  before  the  reckless 
spirit  of  the  “new  church”  as  dry  leaves  are 
before  the  gale.  It  will  be  strange  if  this  state 
of  affaire  is  allowed  to  continue,  particularly 
when  it  has  been  well  shown  that  a  system  of 
equitable  representation  is  easily  feasible;  a  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  with  a  much  smaller  Assembly 
and  with  but  one-third  thereof  changed  annu¬ 
ally,  there  would  result  a  body  of  men  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience  averaging  far  above  the  “mass 
meeting”  that  is  to  gather  in  May  next  as  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Church. 

John  H.  Osborne. 

ACBURN,  N.  Y. 

The  successor  of  Robert  W.  Patterson  in  the 
Second  Church  of  Chicago,  has  been  chosen  a 
trustee  of  Princeton  University.  While  theologi¬ 
cally  considered  a  matter  of  no  special  signifi¬ 
cance,  Dr.  McPherson  being  a  Princeton  man, 
the  selection  of  the  pastor  of  a  church  which 
has  the  character  and  record  of  conservative- 
liberal  sentiment  since  the  Reunion,  and  of  pro¬ 
nounced  New  School  views  before  that  era, 
seems  to  be  a  sign  of  progress  and  an  omen  of 
peace.  Not  onlj  is  Dr.  MqPherson  a  man  of 
fine  scholarship,  high  ideals  and  a  keen  insight 
to  the  times,  but  he  has  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  church  and  in  him  the  University  of  New 
Jersey  gets  a  close  and  firmer  grip  on  the  entire 
West.  _ 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  action  was  finally  carried  last  December, 
that  the  conductors  of  street  cars  are  justified  in 
refusing  to  change  a  five  dollar  bill  when  one  is 
offered  in  payment  of  a  five  cent  fare.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  have  already  accepted  as  reasonable 
the  companies’  rule  of  furnishing  change  up  to 
two  dollars  and  no  more,  but  there  are  always 
individuals  who  question  any  rule  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  their  personal  convenience  and  who 
make  it  hard  for  conductors  to  carry  out  their 
instructions  and  it  is  well  to  have  such  a  matter 
I  definitely  decided  by  the  Courts. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME. 

Dear  Evangelist. — In  reading  your  extract 
from  the  Independent  criticizing  Dr.  A.  T. 
Pierson  for  his  remarks  at  the  missionary  rally 
at  Scranton,  memory  suggested  to  me  that  the 
Independent  had  about  a  year  ago  published  a 
statement  which  refutes  its  own  argument, 
showing  it  to  be  as  groundless  as  it  would  make 
Dr.  Pierson’s  statement  appear  to  be.  Turning 
to  the  issue  of  March  5th,  1896,  we  found  a 
lengthy  article  relative  to  the  increase  of  crime 
as  shown  by  the  Government  Census  Volume  on 
Crime  and  Pauperism.  In  that  number,  the 
Independent  asks  this  question,  “Are  we,  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  one  of  the 
freest  and  most  Christian  countries  of  the 
world,  reducing  the  lawless  and  helpless  classes  ? 
Or  are  they  gaining  both  absolutely  and  rela¬ 
tively  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  Census 
Volume  just  issued  at  Washington,  on  Crime, 
Pauperism  and  Benevolence,”  of  which  the  In¬ 
dependent  proceeds  to  make  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  : 

“The  ratio  of  criminals  to  every  million  of 
xmpulation  has  risen  steadily  since  1850.  In 
that  year  it  was  290 ;  in  1860,  it  was  607 ;  in 
1870,  it  rose  to  853;  in  1880,  it  reached  1,169, 
and  in  1890  it  advanced  to  1,315.  This  evidence 
of  increase,  to  whatever  causes  it  may  be  at¬ 
tributed,  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Not 
only  have  criminals  been  multiplying  absolutely 
but  relatively.  There  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  in  every  million  as  there  were  in  1860.  ” 

With  this  statement  made  on  the  authority  of 
a  Government  Census,  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
showing  that  society  is  deteriorating,  can  we 
not  apply  to  The  Independent,  with  slight  modi¬ 
fication,  its  own  words  to  Dr.  Pierson  ?  “How, 
in  the  face  of  all  that  is  being  done  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  any  man  of  ordinary  observation  can 
affirm  that  we  are  not  steadily  retrograding; 
passes  our  comprehension.  ’  ’  Has  The  Independ¬ 
ent  lost  its  files,  or  forgotten  its  logic  ? 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  such  statements  as 
Ihe  Independent  attributes  to  Dr.  Pierson,  “God 
is  actually  withdrawing  his  Holy  Spirit  from  his 
Church  as  a  body.”  We  believe  that  such 
statements  are  wild,  and  do  great  harm.  But 
they  do  no  more  harm  than  statements  that 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  fact  of  a  fear¬ 
ful  increase  of  crime.  It  might  be  well  to  com¬ 
mend  Whately’s  Logic  to  many  men  who  speak 
on  the  subject  of  missions.  Not  more  than  two 
years  ago  we  attended  a  missionary  meeting  at 
which  an  enthusiastic  missionary  pastor  said, 
“Dear  brethren,  God  is  making  it  very  hard  for 
us  to  reach  the  heathen  !”  Six  months  after 
this  brilliant  statement,  at  a  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  the  same  man  said,  “Brethren,  God  is 
going  rapidly  in  advance  of  the  churches,  open¬ 
ing  up  fields  of  work  for  us  to  enter  faster  than 
we  can  get  the  means  and  men  to  occupy  them. 
God  has  prepared  the  way,  the  heathen  are  wait¬ 
ing  and  ready.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  send 
the  men  and  money.”  These  statements  con¬ 
tradict  each  other.  Such  a  change  as  they  in¬ 
dicate  could  not  take  place  in  six  months.  And 
while  we  would  commend  logic  to  missionary 
enthusiasts— and  we  wish  there  were  more  of 
them — we  would  also  commend  consistency  to 
The  Independent.  On  its  own  showing  of  one 
year  ago,  there  is  a  fearful  retrogression~going 
on  right  here  where  so  much  is  being  done.  It 
is  not  right  that  we  should  allow  any  theory  of 
millennialism  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  facts 
that  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  all 
observers.  A.  N.  Raven. 

Mifflintown,  Pa.,  March  11,  1897. 

Mr.  George  Muller  of  Bristol,  England, 
founder  of  the  Ashley  Down  Orphan  Homes, 
addressed  the  Western  Union  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association’s  at  their  recent  annual 
conference  in  Bristol.  Mr.  Muller  has  passed 
his  92d  birthday,  and  when  he  rose  to  speak,  it 
was  most  impressive,  even  thrilling. 
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The  Watchman,  the  ancient  and  able  Boston 
organ  of  the  Baptist  Church,  holds  that  the 
^reat  denominational  families  of  Christianity 
in  the  United  States  stand  for  certain  fixed 
religious  principles  and  types  of  the  Christian 
life.  Neither  the  old  controversies  nor  the  am¬ 
bition  of  ecclesiastical  leaders  account  for  these 
corps  divisions  of  the  Christian  host.  Mere 
partizanship  is  not  their  explanation  or  life.  Our 
contemporary  sees  a  great  opportunity  for  its 
Church  in  the  near  future : 

The  success  of  the  movement  now  making  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  our  missionary  societies 
holds  a  vital  relation  to  the  service  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  render  Protestant  Christianity  in  the 
future  through  the  steadfast  maintenance  of  our 
distinctive  principles.  A  secular  journal  of 
high  repute  has  recently  said  that  if  the  Bap¬ 
tists  now— when  all  Protestant  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  are  burdened  with  debt— can  succeed  in 
meeting  their  obligations,  they  will  at  once  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  front  rank  in  the  work  of  world¬ 
wide  evangelization.  We  take  that  to  be  a  true 
statement.  But  the  appeal  this  enterprise  makes 
to  us  is  far  more  profound  and  spiritual  than  to 
denominational  pride.  Let  us  remember  that 
with  the  achievement  of  such  a  place  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  we  are  giving  the  clearest  and  most 
impressive  emphasis  to  the  principles  that  are 
so  precious  to  us— which  the  world  needs  and 
the  Church  needs. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  religious  history  of 
America  is  the  growth  of  the  Baptists  in  spite  of 
all  they  have  had  to  contend  against.  For  many 
years  in  New  England  to  be  a  Baptist  was  to  be 
marked  for  a  kind  of  religious  ostracism,  ^me 
phases  of  that  attitude  have  not  yet  entirely 
passed  away.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  our 
membership  was  recruited  from  the  common 
people.  We  had  neither  wealth  nor  social  posi¬ 
tion,  nor  education.  But  we  have  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  we  have  increased  in  numbers,  in 
wealth  and  in  social  power,  and  have  made 
prodigious  contributions,  to  education  and  schol 
arship.  And  this  has  been  coincident  with  the 
triumph  of  our  principles  in  American  Protest¬ 
antism.  Now  we  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways.  We  have  grown  rich  and  strong,  and  no 
man  has  an  occasion  for  blushing  that  he  be¬ 
longs  to  a  people  that  once  was  everywhere 
spoken  against.  A  great  opportunity  confronts 
us.  By  taking  the  place  that  belongs  to  us  in 
putting  our  missionary  work  in  the  very  fore¬ 
front  of  the  forces  for  evangelizing  the  world,  we 
do  with  our  present  resources  what  our  fathers 
did  with  their  slender  equipment.  We  use  them 
for  making  the  principles  of  which  we  have  been 
the  conservers  and  witnesses  eminent  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men.  Denominational  pride  or  esprit 
de  corjis  is  not  a  contemptible  motive;  the  emu¬ 
lation  of  Christians  in  good  works  is  not  to  be 
disparaged,  but  the  call  to  the  Baptists  in  this 
present  emergency  is  nobler  than  these  invita¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Baptists 
to  lead  the  Protestant  world  in  the  blessed  work 
of  extending  the  Gospel,  and  in  doing  that  we 
are  making  prevalent  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
world  a  type  of  Christian  thought  and  life  that 
is  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 
Let  Baptists  now  take  the  place  that  is  open  to 
them  in  missionary  work,  and  they  hasten  the 
larger  and  completer  recognition  by  Christen¬ 
dom  of  the  principles  they  love,  and  for  which 
their  fathers  made  such  magnificent  sacrifices. 


The  Observer  would  not  substitute  “the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  Gospel  entirely  for  its  face  of  love 
and  pity’’ : 

Still  in  Christian  theology  it  is  well  at  all 
times  to  be  honest  and  unfi inching.  We  have 
no  authority  from  the  Bible  for  pronouncing  a 
general  sentence  of  universalism.  Christ  did 
not  die  on  the  cross  for  those  who  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  him — for  such  even  hie  death  was  in  vain. 
It  is  mournfully  true  in  theology  that  every 
priceless  promise,  wrongfully  interpreted,  be¬ 
comes  a  source  of  peril.  There  is  no  Scriptural 
warrant  for  an  optimism  which  is  based  on  mere 
sentiment  and  not  on  the  reception  of  Christ 
unto  the  heart  and  soul.  The  world  is  not  to 
be  saved  by  its  instinctive  admiration  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Christ  as  a  great  moral  teacher. 
It  must  accept  his  atonement— each  man  for 
himself — and  shape  heart  and  life  after  his  ex¬ 
ample.  When  therefore  we  rejoice  that  the 
coward  and  panic  element  in  religion  has  given 


lace  to  a  manlier,  healthier  spirit  of  Christian 
ope  and  confidence,  we  must  also  admit  that 
the  monitory  attitude  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  is  still  a  vital  and  inalienable 
part  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  if  so,  must  be  an 
essential  feature  of  Christian  belief.  No  matter 
how  contradictory  to  the  spirit  and  outlook  of 
the  age,  the  church  cannot  afford  to  blur  or 
hide  or  compromise  or  dicker  with  those  who 
would  cry  “Peace!  Peace!  when  there  is  no 
peace.  ’’ 


The  Lutheran  Observer  holds  that  the  practice 
of  fasting  during  Lent  has  sanitary  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  it,  to  say  nothing  of  advantages  of 
a  spiritual  nature : 

Over  eating  is  such  a  common  practice  and 
fault  among  many  persons  all  the  year  round, 
that  a  season  of  fasting  or  moderate  abstinence 
results  in  a  general  improvement  of  health. 

There  are  many  cases  of  “nervous  prostration’’ 
and  mental  breakdowns  among  brain-workers 
and  others  which  are  attributed  to  overwork, 
but  which  are  not  really  the  result  of  too  much 
work.  Most  of  them  are  caused  by  over  eating, 
and  thereby  overtaxing  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  body.  Not  only  persons  in  the  professions, 
but  others— men  and  women  in  nearly  all  avoca¬ 
tions  of  life — are  intemperate  in  eating,  and 
this  occasions  dullness  and  torpidity  of  their 
mental  and  physical  powers,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  attacks  of  disease.  We  think  it  could 
be  demonstrated  by  careful  statistics  that  more 
persons  ruin  their  health  and  shorten  their  lives 
by  intemperance  in  eating  than  by  intemperance 
in  drinking,  although  the  fact  is  not  so  openly 
apparent  or  so  distressing. 

Furthermore,  the  practice  of  over  eating  is  one 
of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  promoting  habits 
of  intemperance  in  drinking.  Persons  who  have 
overloads  their  stomachs  with  food  feel  dull 
and  heavy;  and  many  in  such  a  condition  resort 
to  a  stimulant  to  relieve  their  heaviness  by  tak 
ing  a  glass  of  beer  or  wine.  This  practice  is 
often  continued  with  increasing  frequency  until 
it  becomes  a  confirmed  habit,  and  the  person 
finds  himself  a  victim  of  intemperance,  with  his 
mental,  moral  and  physical  powers  enfeebled  and 
enslaved. 

Many  thousands  of  good  men  and  some  women 
too  can  testify  from  personal  experience  to  this 
manner  of  being  led  into  the  debasing  drink 
habit,  and  the  ruin  of  their  happiness  and 
health,  and  their  hope  of  blessedness  in  the  life 
to  come.  Self-control — the  control  of  our  appe¬ 
tites  and  passions- is  a  most  important  duty  and 
discipline  of  life.  St.  Paul  says  of  himself: 
“I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  sub¬ 
jection.’’ 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  seems  to  foresee  a 
time — the  present  dispensation  continuing — when 
Pekin  will  have  become  the  great  world-center 
of  missionary  liberality  and  enterprise: 

An  American  professor,  in  Pekin  University, 
who  is  also  a  pastor  of  a  Chinese  church,  says 
that  the  latter  bids  fair  soon  to  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  asserts  that  if  the  Methodist  Church  in 
this  country  gave  115,000,000  for  missions  annu¬ 
ally,  it  would  only  be  acting  with  the  same  lib¬ 
erality,  relatively,  as  that  of  his  Chinese  parish. 
We  do  not  presume  that  he  at  all  intends  to 
depreciate  the  liberality  of  the  Methodist  chur¬ 
ches,  but  only  selects  it  as  a  large  and  infiuen- 
tial  denomination  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  statement  is  most  suggestive  and  may  well 
cause  all  Christians  in  America  to  think.  Time 
was  when  the  Church  of  Christ  was  strongest 
and  most  vigorous  in  Africa  and  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean,  now’  overshadowed 
by  false  religions  and  heathenism.  May  it  not 
be  that  should  the  present  dispensation  con¬ 
tinue,  the  light  of  Christianity  may  grow  dim, 
and  its  love  cold,  in  America,  while  from  other 
countries  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  shall 
illuminate  the  earth?  It  would  certainly  seem 
as  if  the  most  influential  Christianity,  t.  e.,  in¬ 
fluencing  the  lives  and  pockets  of  its  professors, 
is  even  now  to  be  found  in  so-called  heathen 
lands. 


The  Buffalo  Commercial  is  well  entitled,  by 
its  recognized  standing  among  its  contempora¬ 
ries,  to  declare  the  sentiment  of  its  splendid 
city.  Under  the  caption  “The  Nation  Loves 
Her,’’  it  recently  said: 

Widely  different  opinions  are  held  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Cleveland,  but  the  American  people  have 
only  one  opinion  of  his  amiable  ana  accom¬ 
plished  wife.  She  won  all  hearts  from  the  day 
of  her  marriage  in  the  White  House  during  her 


husband’s  first  term,  and  she  has  retained  in 
exalted  degree  the  respwt  and  love  of  the  Nation 
during  the  four  years  just  closed.  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  career  as  “First  Ladv  of  the  Land,’’  has 
been  a  brilliant  one,  and  she  has  a  high  place 
in  the  list  of  the  famous  American  women  who 
have  graced  that  proud  position.  As  she  passed 
the  other  day  ^m  “the  stately  mansion  of 
power’’  to  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  family 
home  at  Princeton,  the  best  wishes  of  all  the 
jieople  for  her  future  happiness  were  bestowed 
upon  her  in  the  fullest  measure.  No  better 
illustration  of  her  sterling  character  has  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  than  that  of  her  ad¬ 
mirable  conduct  on  the  very  day  of  her  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  White  House.  Prearranged  plans 
were  badly  upset  by  unavoidable  delays;  Mrs. 
Cleveland  was  unable  to  take  the  farewell  she 
desired  of  the  Cabinet  ladies,  but  remained  at 
her  poet  till  the  last  moment  in  order  to  extend 
a  cordial  personal  welcome  to  huer  successor,  and 
barely  had  time  to  reach  the  train  that  was  to 
carry  her  to  her  future  home. 

Buffalo  has  a  special  right  to  be  proud  of 
Frances  Folsom  Cleveland.  She  is  a  native  of 
this  city,  and  the  early  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  here. 

.  ♦ 

The  Independent  gives  this  as  a  fresh  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  extreme  care  with  which  law  or  cus¬ 
tom  is  fenced  about  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church : 

A  Spanish  Archbishop  humbly  prostrates  him¬ 
self  before  the  feet  of  His  Holiness,  and  asks  re 
lief  for  the  honest  wine  merchants  of  his  see. 
He  says  that  his  region  abounds  in  vineyards 
where  the  richest  wine  is  produced,  and  that  this 
wine  is  largely  exported  to  America,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  service  of  the  mass.  Now  this  wine, 
made  of  very  sweet  grapes,  runs  as  high  as  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  said  is  greatly 
desired  by  priests,  especially  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  where  no  wine  is  produced  fit  for  the  de¬ 
corous  celebration  (“ad  decoroe  litandum”)  of 
the  mass.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so 
sweet  it  is  apt  to  turn  sour  in  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  it  needs  to  be  re-enforced  with  alco¬ 
hol  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  per  cent.,  to 
preserve  it.  But  an  old  rule  made  for  French 
wines  forbids  its  being  reenforced  above  twelve 
per  cent.  Therefore  the  good  archbishop  asks, 
especially  in  behalf  of  a  merchant,  who  is  a 
large  exporter  of  these  very  religious  wines,  “a 
man  of  the  highest  desert  for  his  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion, ’’  that  alcohol  enough  may  be  added  to 
these  wines  to  bring  them  up  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  per  cent.,  and  this  request  is  graciously 
granted  by  the  Holy  See.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  a  wine  with  nearly  as  much  alcohol  as  has 
whiskey  should  not  be  used,  even  if  the  laity  are 
not  allowed  to  drink  it.  A  thin  wine  is  bettor ; 
and  in  this  connection  we  notice  that  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  priests  to  make  their  own  wine  of 
raisins,  or  of  grape  juice  partly  boiled  down,  if 
only  the  fermentation  has  been  properly  ob¬ 
tained.  This  might  make  a  very  strong  wine. 
The  fermentation,  which  many  Protestants  wish 
to  avoid  in  sacramental  wine,  is  just  what  the 
Catholic  rules  make  essential. 


The  Scottish  American  approves — as  what  de¬ 
cent  sheet  does  not— the  “War  on  New  Journal¬ 
ism,’’  as  exemplified  in  this  city  by  two  daily 
papers.  The  World  and  The  Journal : 

The  new  journalism  is  simply  a  caterer  to  vice 
and  immorality.  It  panders  to  the  worst  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  most  depraved  in  the  community, 
undermines  public  morality  and  corrupts  youth. 
At  the  anniversary  celebration  last  week  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  the  speakers 
all  raised  their  voice  against  that  growing  evil, 
new  journalism — Rev.  Dr.  Faunce  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Skinner  (State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction)  being  particularly  severe  in 
their  denunciation.  But  we  are  more  hopeful  of 
good  results  from  the  opposition  which  has  been 
started  by  the  better  portion  of  the  Press  itself, 
as  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  even  the  society 
mentioned.  Several  of  our  contemporaries  have 
at  last  joined  in  the  crusade,  and  we  hope  they 
will  not  cease  in  their  efforts  until  the  evil  has 
been  rooted  out.  It  is  not  merely  a  moral  putre¬ 
faction,  but  a  disgrace  to  the  Press;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  bettor  elements  ought  to  rise  in  vindi¬ 
cation  and  self-defence.  And  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  the  lar^e  majority  of  our  contemporariw  in 
this  city  still  stand  out  for  public  and  private 
virtue,  tor  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  youth,  and  against  that  perversion  of 
influence  which  in  the  guise  of  righteousness 
panders  to  the  most  deba^  in  human  nature. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  88.  1897. 

THE  TEACHER'S  STUDY  OF  THE  LESSON. 

This  being  the  week  for  Reviewing  the  lessons 
of  the  past  quarter,  our  study  of  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson  is  as  usual  omitted.  In  its  place 
we  gladly  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  teachers  as  to  their  own  prepara¬ 
tion  for  meeting  their  classes. 

It  is  perhaps  a  truism  to  say  that  a  good 
teacher  makes  a  point  of  knowing  much  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  use.  It  is  hardly  possible 
indeed,  to  teach  a  lesson  well  without  knowing 
much  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  teach. 
One  needs  a  large  atmosphere,  such  as  can  be 
gained  only  from  a  careful  study  covering  a  wide 
field  of  information,  in  order  to  set  the  simplest 
fact  of  the  lesson  in  its  true  relations,  and  show 
it  in  its  true  light ;  but  all  that  the  children 
need  is  to  have  it  thus  exhibited ;  it  is  not  in 
the  least  necessary  and  indeed  is  seldom  desira¬ 
ble  that  they  should  be  told  these  facts  of  pro¬ 
fane  history,  of  archseoli^y  and  language  by 
which  their  teacher  has  gained  the  power  of 
making  the  facts  of  the  lesson  passage  real  and 
vital. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  the  teachers  of 
this  year’s  lessons  that  several  admirable  books 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  lately  been 
put  forth,  books  which  ably  present  all  the  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  investigations  into  the  history, 
the  geography,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
time  covered  by  this  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  writer  of  the  Lesson 
Studies  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  these 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  who  use 
The  Evangelist  as  a  help  in  their  own  study ; 
but  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  all  that  is 
helpful  and  suggestive  in  such  books  should  be 
included  in  our  expositions,  and  those  teachers 
whose  opportunities  permit  are  earnestly  advised 
to  consult  one  or  more  of  the  following  works. 

First  upon  the  list,  perhaps,  for  those  whose 
time  or  means  forbids  a  more  extensive  research 
must  come  Professor  Stokes’s  two  volumes  on 
The  Act»,  in  The  Expositor's  Bible  Series. 
The  work  is  somewhat  diffuse,  and  contains  a 
fuller  religious  application  of  the  events  of  the 
history  than  will  be  needed  by  those  who  are 
able  to  make  their  own  application  of  the  lesson 
to  the  needs  of  their  own  classes,  but  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  in  the  light  it  casts  upon  the  his 
tory,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  time,  and 
remarkably  apt  in  drawing  from  modern  and 
current  history  illustrations  of  the  events  under 
study. 

For  teachers  of  some  little  scholarly  training 
we  should  place  even  before  these  volumes.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ramsay’s  two  monumental  works.  The 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  Before  A.  D. 
no,  and  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman 
Citizen.  Professor  Ramsay  has  an  unsurpassed 
familiarity  with  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor, 
his  acquaintance  with  its  history  is  remarkably 
thorough,  and  he  has  known  how  to  bring  both 
to  bear  upon  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Paul  in  a 
way  which  to  those  who  can  accept  his  conclu¬ 
sions  is  simply  dazzling  in  its  power  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  Not  all  scholars  accept  hie  conclusions, 
but  their  differences  of  opinion  are  upon  mat¬ 
ters  which  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  ordinary 
student  or  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday-school 
lessons. 

Palestine  has  been  called  “The  Fifth  Gospel,’’ 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  a  knowledge  of  its 
geography  is  a  wonderful  key  to  many  obscure 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the 
New.  No  Sunday-school  teacher  can  afford  not 
to  know  Professor  G.  A.  Smith’s  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  Its  maps  are  a 
priceless  treasure  and  although  it  is  perhaps 
lees  helpful  in  the  study  of  Acts  than  in  that  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Old  Testament,  yet  even 
in  this  year’s  lessons  it  gives  valuable  help. 


A  little  book  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Stifler  will  be 
found  useful  by  those  who  have  not  the  mental 
habits  of  the  student,  while  it  is  by  no  means 
beneath  the  true  student’s  notice.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  particularly  useful  for  the  clear  light  in  which 
it  sets  the  various  problems  of  this  period  of 
Charch  History. 

Dr.  Stalker’s  little  volume  on  St.  Paul,  is 
one  that  every  teacher  needs,  and  not  less  so  is 
Professor  Iverach’s  St.  Paul,  His  Life  and 
Times,  in  the  Men  of  the  Bible  Series. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  According 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  by 
the  Rev.  Frank  J.  Goodwin,  is  a  very  valuable 
aid  to  the  teacher. 

Those  teachers  whose  minds  are  so  well 
trained  that  they  are  able  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  weigh  the  views  of  others  and  extract 
from  them  all  that  is  valuable  to  themselves 
without  being  bewildered  or  disturbed  by  new 
ideas  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  their 
minds,  will  find  a  deep  storehouse  of  suggestion 
and  help  in  Professor  Everett’s  The  Gospel  of 
Paul.  It  is  not  recommended  to  those  whose 
opportunities  of  study  have  not  been  such  as 
to  train  them  to  independence  of  thought.  The 
same  class  to  whom  Professor  Everett’s  work 
is  commended,  will  find  invaluable  help  in 
Auguste  Sabatier’s  St.  Paul,  the  first  edition  of 
which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Those 
who  can  read  French,  are  advised  to  procure, 
if  possible,  the  new  edition  of  this  work  lately 
published  in  Paris,  which  contains  much  of 
value  not  included  in  the  earlier  edition. 

The  period  of  the  Acts  is  of  such  vital  impor¬ 
tance  that  no  amount  of  study  which  may  be 
devoted  to  it  can  be  deemed  wasted.  Teachers 
who  belong  to  literary  clubs  would  find  it  well 
worth  while  to  take  the  topic  of  one  or  another 
lesson,  especially  those  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Series,  as  the  subject  of  their  club  papers. 

But  let  every  teacher  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  hie  own  study,  however  thorough,  must  not 
come  between  the  scholars  and  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  study  of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  who 
makes  the  lesson  hour  interesting  by  telling  his 
scholars  what  he  has  discovered  about  the  lesson 
does  them  a  grave  injury,  if  he  thus  uses  the 
time  needed  to  ascertain  what  they  know  about 
the  passage,  and  the  impression  it  has  made 
upon  their  minds.  In  general,  the  wisest  plan 
is  to  hear  the  lesson  straight  through  with  a 
certain  degree  of  rapidity,  promising  to  return 
to  this  or  that  interesting  point  if  time  permits. 
Thus  the  interest  of  the  scholars  is  stimulated, 
and  those  who  have  studied  the  lesson  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  show  that  they  have  done 
so.  A  teacher  has  no  right  to  be  surprised  or 
grieved  that  his  scholars  do  not  study  their  les¬ 
son,  when  he  gives  them  no  opportunity  to 
recite  it.  The  most  zealous  pupil  will  soon  flag 
in  the  matter  of  study  if  this  is  hie  usual  experi¬ 
ence.  Show  your  scholars  that  you  expect  them 
to  have  studied  their  lessons. 

The  matter  of  personal  application  is  one  of  as 
great  delicacy  as  importance.  In  general  that 
teacher  who  most  carefully  studies  his  class  is 
best  fitted  to  bring  the  lesson  home  to  their 
hearts.  But  let  us  all  beware  of  assuming  or 
expecting  a  spiritual  capacity  beyond  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  years.  Children  are  only  children ;  even 
boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  are  very 
immature.  They  are  intensely  sympathetic  and 
very  responsive,  and  it  is  fatally  easy  to  lead 
them  in  all  honesty  to  simulate  a  degree  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience  which  does  not  belong  to 
their  years.  The  appeal  to  their  affections  is 
perfectly  legitimate  so  long  as  it  draws  their  at¬ 
tention  away  from  themsmves  to  the  object  of 
affection,  to  our  Lord,  or  to  those  noble  servants 
of  Christ  whose  life  and  work  we  are  studying 
this  year.  But  no  appeal  to  a  child’s  affections 
is  safe  or  healthy  which  drives  him  back  upon 
himself,  and  sets  him  to  examining  the  state  of 
his  own  heart.  Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto 
Me  is  our  Lord’s  command 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 


Cbrlstian  Heroism. 

Mar.  22.  Like  Paul's  Acts  21 :  7-14. 

23.  Like  David’s.  1  Samuel  17 : 17-37. 

24.  Like  Caleb's.  Joshua  14;  6-14. 

25.  Like  Hezekiah’s.  2  Chronicles  32 ;  1-8. 

26.  Like  Nehemiah’s.  Nehemiah  6 : 1-14. 

27.  Like  Christ’s.  Mark  10  :  32-40. 

28.  Topic— What  Christian  heroism  is  and  does. 

Luke  9: 18-26, 61-62. 

Israel  escaped  from  Egypt  in  a  night.  She  has 
not  escaped  from  Israel  yet.  Fifteen  months 
of  easy  marching  brought  her  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan.  It  took  thirty-eight  years  of  wander¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  slave  and  develop  the  freeman. 
She  turned  back  into  the  wilderness,  not  be¬ 
cause  she  lacked  heroic  leaders,  but  because  she- 
lacked  heroic  followers.  One  statesman  like 
Moses,  and  one  general  like  Joshua  were  ample. 
She  needed  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  the 
faith,  fire,  and  fibre  of  Caleb.  Then  could  they 
have  entered  and  subdued  the  Promised  Land, 
in  three  years  from  the  night  of  their  wild- 
flight. 

History  formerly  studied  leaders  only.  Now 
it  studies  followers  as  well.  For  social  progress 
it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  why  some  men 
are  at  the  tail  of  the  procession,  as  why  others 
are  at  the  head.  The  blessing  promised  to  the 
man  who  considereth  the  poor,  comes  not  only, 
nor  even  mainly,  because  he  has  fed  him,  but 
because  he  has  transformed  dependence  into  self- 
support. 

Carlyle  was  mistaken  when  he  defined  Uni¬ 
versal  History  as  at  the  bottom,  “  the  history 
of  the  great  men  who  have  worked  here.’’ 
Green  was  right  when  he  said  because  this  ia 
a  History  of  the  English  People,  therefore  “I 
have  devoted  more  space  to  the  Methodist  Re¬ 
vival  than  to  the  escape  of  the  young  Pretender.  ’  ’ 

A  magnetic  Napoleon  could  not  hold  his  troopa 
in  Russia.  A  craven  Israel  can  always  defeat  a 
heroic  Moses.  Napoleon  without  his  army  could 
not  be  a  conqueror.  Moses  without  Israel  could 
be  neither  leader  nor  statesman.  No  man  liveth 
unto  himself.  It  is  quite  as  great  a  mistake  ta 
call  ourselves  units,  as  it  is  to  spieak  of  society 
as  a  mass.  Society  is  a  body  of  which  we  are 
members.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  suffer  with  it.  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb 
entering  Canaan  without  Israel  would  have 
been  little  better  off  than  Israel  going  into  the 
wilderness  without  them.  The  great  difference 
in  men  is  not  in  their  conceptions,  but  in  their 
endurance.  I  have  never  known  loftier  ideals 
than  many  of  life’s  failures  possessed  at  the  out¬ 
set.  My  saddest  moments  have  been,  when, 
thrilled  with  their  hojies,  I  have  turned  to  their 
realizations.  Israel  wanted  to  enter  Canaan. 
She  lacked  Caleb’s  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing.  The  veriest  tramp  I  have  ever  known 
had  plans  enough,  and  noble  enough,  to  have 
made  a  saint.  It  was  getting  weary  in  well 
doing  which  made  him  a  miserable  sinner. 

If  then  you  wish  a  text,  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  failure,  take  Galatians  vi.  9,  “Let  us 
not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.’’  For  an  illustration 
use  Caleb.  Israel’s  cowardice  had  kept  him 
out  of  his  possessions  in  Canaan  for  forty-five 
years,  yet  he  abandoned  neither  God,  nor  Israel. 
You  will  not  find  his  name  among  the  Heroes  of 
Faith  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  He 
was  left  out  for  the  same  reason  that  John  omit¬ 
ted  much  of  Christ’s  life,  lack  of  space,  not  lack 
of  worth. 

The  heroes  whose  names  are  recalled  by  the 
references  for  the  week,  though  separated  by 
centuries,  strike  the  same  key  note.  Caleb 
“wholly  followed  the  Lord.’’  The  stripling 
David,  meeting  the  giant  Goliath,  said,  “I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Hezekiah  cheered  himself  and  hie  jieople  as  th 
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battle  with  the -king  of  Assyria  drew  near,  by 
declaring,  “With  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh;  but 
with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to  help  us,  and  to 
fight  our  battles.’’  Nehemiah  felt  ever  “the 
good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  him.’’  “Neverthe¬ 
less  not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done,’’  had  been 
Christ’s  life  thirty-three  years  before  it  was  his 
exclamation  in  the  Garden.  Paul  “  did  all 
things  through  Christ  who  strengthened  him.’’ 
Heroism  is  undying  devotion  to  a  great  cause. 
Christian  Heroism  is  undying  devotion  to  God’s 
person  and  God’s  work.  God  is  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  guide,  strength,  and  sustenance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Heroism. 

God  is  as  manifest  in  modern  as  in  ancient 
heroism.  Lincoln  leaving  Springfield,  Ill.,  for 
his  inauguration  said,  “Unless  the  great  God, 
who  assisted  him,  (Washington)  shall  be  with 
me  and  aid  me,  I  must  fail.’’  To  his  wife  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Admiral 
Farragut  wrote,  “I  am  going  into  Mobile  in 
the  morning,  if  God  is  my  leader,  as  I  hope  He 
is,  and  in  Him  I  place  my  trust;  if  he  thinks  it 
is  the  proper  place  for  me  to  die,  I  am  ready  to 
submit  to  His  will  in  that,  as  in  all  other 
things.  ’’ 

The  crowded  tenements  and  bustling  streets 
can  match  the  heroism  of  any  age  or  time. 
More  than  six  years  ago  there  passed  from  trial 
to  triumph  one  of  God’s  heroes.  Although 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  his  frail  and  deformed 
body  had  never  enabled  him  to  walk.  His  suffer¬ 
ing  was  severe  and  constant.  Not  a  murmur 
from  his  lips  ever  reached  mortal  ears.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  end  came,  he  said  to  me,  “God’s  will 
has  been  that  1  should  suffer  and  be  patient.  I 
have  tried  to  do  His  will.’’ 

How  sublime  the  faith  and  undaunted  the 
courage  of  a  widowed  and  penniless  mother,  who 
trusted  God  to  enable  her  to  maintain  a  home 
for  her  ten  little  ones.  Her  faith  never  wavered 
and  God’s  blessings  never  ceased.  Stalwart  sons 
and  comely  daughters  crown  her  as  the  queen  of 
mothers. 

Caleb  had  discovered  the  fountain  of  perennial 
youth.  “And  now,  lo,  I  am  this  day  fourscore 
and  five  years  old.  As  yet  I  am  as  strong  this 
day  as  1  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me :  as 
my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my  strength 
now,  for  war,  and  to  go  out  and  to  come  in.  ’  ’ 
He  asked  no  favors.  Hebron  stood  for  difficulty. 
He  sought  and  secured  the  privilege  of  captur¬ 
ing  “the  metropolis  of  the  Anakim,  the  country 
of  the  most  warlike  people  in  Southern  Ca¬ 
naan.  ’’ 

Are  there  any  modern  Calebs  ?  Listen  to  the 
ringing  laugh,  the  clarion  voice,  or  follow  the 
trenchant  pen  of  Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler  as  at 
threescore  and  fifteen  he  too  smites  the  eons 
of  Anak.  Let  it  be  an  infirmity  of  age  rather 
than  of  the  heart  which  throws  you  out  of  the 
ranks.  _ 

AMERICAN  BIBI.E  SOCIETY. 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  from  Rev.  Marcellus  Power,  their  agent 
for  the  Levant,  he  says,  that  notwithstanding 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  issues  of  the  Scripture  for  1896  have  been 
larger  than  ever  before  in  that  agency.  A  mem  • 
ber  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Hawath  in 
Syria  has  purchased  many  copies  of  the  Bible  at 
his  own  expense  for  distribution,  and  has  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  missionaries  his  willingness  to 
supply  them  for  pulpits  and  for  prizes  in  the 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  Mohammedans  often 
purchase  for  themselves  the  small  portions  con¬ 
taining  single  Gospels,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  etc. 

There  were  many  interesting  reports  read  at 
the  last  meeting,  telling  of  the  steady  growth  of 
the  society’s  work  all  over  the  world,  and  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  Bible  in  all  languages. 
They  are  now  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  in  raised  Japanese  characters  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  blind  people  in  Japan.  Last 
month  there  were  issued  from  the  Bible  House 
55,032  volumes. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mrs.  Oeorok  H.  MoObxw,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Seaman,  Rec.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Snpt. 

THE  MOTHERS  WORK. 

The  Home  Makers  were  made  very  happy  last 
week  by  an  extra  meeting.  Miss  Parloa  offered 
to  come  down  and  talk  to  them.  As  she  could 
only  come  on  Tuesday,  it  was  proposed  to  change 
the  regular  meeting  to  that  day  as  we  thought 
the  women  could  hardly  afford  to  take  two  after¬ 
noons  in  one  week,  but  it  was  unanimously  voted 
to  have  them  both,  all  declaring  that  they  were 
too  “glad  to  get  away  from  all  the  bothers  at 
home.’’  When  Miss  Parloa  arrived,  the  full 
list  of  thirty-three  members  was  assembled  to 
greet  her,  and  proved  such  an  attentive  and  inter¬ 
ested  audience  that  she  remained  two  hours  talk 
ing  to  them  and  answering  their  eager  questions, 
and  ended  by  promising  to  come  again,  bring¬ 
ing  all  her  materials,  to  give  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  her  methods.  She  told  them  how 
to  make  soup  out  of  the  simplest  materials,  how 
to  use  up  all  the  bones  and  scraps,  and  how  the 
French  people  had  learned  to  economize  and  get 
the  most  nourishment  from  their  meagre  sup¬ 
plies. 

At  the  Thursday  meetings  they  are  very  busy 
making  bags  of  heavy  blue  denim  for  the  child¬ 
ren  to  use  next  summer  when  they  go  on  the 
fresh  air  trips,  so  that  we  can  do  away  with 
those  dreadful  newspaper  bundles,  which  are 
such  a  trial  to  their  escorts. 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  developing  steadily, 
the  women  frequently  coming  in  with  an  article 
of  clothing  that  they  find  they  can  spare  for 
some  more  needy  one.  Once  a  pair  of  crutches 
was  brought,  and  Mrs.  L.,  whose  husband  is 
sick  and  out  of  work,  and  who  says  they  have 
tasted  butter  only  twice  this  winter,  and  have 
only  been  able  to  buy  a  little  meat  once  a  week 
for  the  past  two  months,  and  to  our  knowledge 
there  were  three  days  last  week  when  they  had 
nothing  but  bread  and  tea,  not  only  never  com¬ 
plains  or  asks  for  aid,  but  pays  her  dues  in  the 
club  promptly,  and  always  quietly  drops  her  mite 
in  the  alms  box  that  hangs  in  the  office,  saying 
she  is  so  “glad  to  be  able  to  do  something  for 
somebody  else.  ’  ’  Another  over-burdenea  mother 
whose  husband  is  slowly  dying  of  consumption, 
and  whose  baby  is  just  recovering  from  pneu¬ 
monia,  so  that  we  have  had  to  give  them  food, 
medicine,  and  various  comforts,  said  she  had 
been  wondering  how  she  could  repay  our  kind¬ 
ness,  as  she  could  not  venture  to  hope  she  would 
ever  have  any  money,  and  now  that  she  saw  a 
sign  out  at  our  house,  she  came  to  ask  if  we 
were  going  to  move,  if  we  would  be  willing  to 
let  her  come  and  help  in  the  cleaning  without 
pay.  If  we  were  all  as  ready  to  give  according 
to  our  means  as  these  poor,  struggling  sisters, 

I  think  our  treasury  would  not  be  in  its  present 
empty  condition.  One  of  them  said  to  Miss 
Mayer,  “I  just  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  living, 
and  that  there’s  more  in  life  than  just  work, 
work  all  the  time.’’  Another  says  our  after¬ 
noons  are  her  Sundays.  They  are  getting  up  an 
entertainment  for  Friday  evening,  March  19th, 
at  8  o’clock,  at  our  headquarters,  and  are  very 
active  selling  tickets  at  ten  cents  apiece.  It 
was  their  own  idea  and  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  for  it,  although  they  have  had  to  ask  the 
ladies  to  help  them  secure  the  talent.  They  will 
gladly  welcome  any  friends  who  are  interested  to 
come  down  and  see  how  they  succeed. 

Our  Committee  is  now  absorbed  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  our  annual  spring  meeting,  which  is  to 
be  held  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  of  which  we 
shall  give  a  full  notice  next  week.  We  hope  to 
make  it  a  social  occasion  as  well  as  to  have  some 
good  speaking,  and  as  it  will  be  held  up  town  in 
an  accessible  place,  we  trust  all  who  can  save 
that  afternoon  for  us  will  do  so. 


Children’s  Department 


CHILD  AND  FLOWER. 

Out  of  the  leaf  blanket,  over  her  rolled. 

Brave  little  White  Bloesom  comes  in  the  cold. 
Isn’t  it  early  for  her  to  unfold  7 

Here,  all  a-flutter,  she  stands  in  the  snow; 

Dear  little  White  Blossom.  I’d  like  to  know 
Whether  the  Mother-root  said  you  might  grow. 

Fair  little  Child  Blossom,  all  of  us  lie 
Snug  under  mosses  and  withered  leaves  dry, 
Waiting,  in  sleep,  until  winter  goes  by. 

When  in  the  sleet  and  the  cold  and  the  rain. 
Children  look  out  through  the  dim  window-pane. 
Wishing  that  flowers  would  blossom  again. 

Then  Mother-root  from  her  bed  underground 
Wakens  us  all  without  making  a  sound; 

Bids  us  to  bloom  in  the  grass  all  around. 

Dear  little  friend,  it  is  cold  in  the  snow; 

Take  me  away— I’ve  been  wishing  to  go; 

It  was  for  you  that  I  wanted  to  grow.” 

—Twilight  Stories. 


ALMOST  TIME. 

Almost  time  for  the  pretty  white  daisies 
Out  of  their  sleep  to  awaken  at  last. 

And  over  the  meadows,  with  grasses  and  clover. 

To  bud  and  to  blossom,  and  grow  so  fast. 

Almost  time  for  the  butteroups  yellow. 

The  ferns  and  the  flowers,  the  roses  and  all, 

To  waken  from  slumber,  and  merrily  listen 
To  gladden  our  hearts  at  the  Spring’s  flrst  call. 

Almost  time  for  the  skies  to  grow  bluer. 

And  breezes  to  soften,  and  days  to  grow  long; 

For  eyes  to  groyr  brighter,  and  hearts  to  grow  gladder. 
And  earth  to  rejoice  in  her  Jubilant  song. 

Almost  time  for  the  sweetest  of  seasons; 

Nearer  it  comes  with  each  new-born  day, 

And  soon  the  smile  of  the  beautiful  sprin|;tlme 
Winter’s  cold  shadow  will  chase  away. 

—Selected. 


ARTHUR  AND  THE  LETTER  BOX. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

When  Arthur  was  a  little  fellow  hie  great 
ambition  wae  to  grow  tall  enough  to  reach  the 
place  in  the  letter  box  where  letters  were  put 
in.  His  sister  Grace  had  risen  to  that  dignity, 
she  could  mail  letters  and  not  stand  on  tip-toe, 
either.  Arthur  used  to  get  Grace  to  measure  his 
height  every  night  on  the  nursery  door,  to  see 
how  much  he  grew  from  one  bed-time  to  an¬ 
other;  but  it  did  seem  such  slow  growing. 
And  it  was  strange  to  Arthur  that  when  his 
grandmother  came  to  see  him  she  always  said, 
“Why,  Arthur,  how  fast  you  do  grow.’’  But 
grandmother  often  spoke  of  her  eyes  as  not  being 
as  strong  as  they  used  to  be,  and  Arthur  thought 
their  being  weak  must  be  the  reason  grandmother 
thought  he  grew  fast ;  she  did  not  see  well. 

But  the  little  acorn,  after  it  has  sprouted, 
grows  into  a  grand,  tall,  large  oak  after  awhile, 
and  little  boys  and  girls,  after  they  take  a  start, 
grow  up  into  men  and  women.  It  seems  a  long, 
long  time,  to  be  sure — the  growing  time — but 
somehow  it  is  accomplished.  After  awhile  Ar¬ 
thur  found  he  could  reach  the  letter  box  by 
standine  on  his  tip-toes.  O,  how  important  he 
felt.  The  people  in  the  house  could  not  write 
letters  enough  to  keep  him  as  busy  mailing 
them  as  he  wished  to  be.  One  day  he  came  in 
with  a  beaming  face  and  said:  “O,  mamma,  I 
can  mail  the  letters  now  as  easy  as  pie.  I  don’t 
have  to  stand  on  my  tip  toes  any  more.’’  Then 
Arthur  began  to  whistle.  All  boys,  I  believe, 
whistle  when  they  feel  very  happy. 

Nobody  could  write  fast  enough  to  suit  the 
boy,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  to  the  letter 
box  and  let  people  see  he  could  mail  a  letter 
without  standing  on  his  toes !  He  wanted  Brid¬ 
get  to  leave  her  washing  one  Monday  and  write 
a  letter  to  her  sister  in  Ireland,  he  was  sure  her 
sister  could  not  wait  any  longer  to  hear  from 
her. 

Arthur  even  wrote  letters  himself ;  but  I  don’t 
think  the  friends  they  were  sent  to  could  read 
them  very  well.  But  what  matter,  so  long  as 
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Arthur  could  seal  them  up  and  put  them  in  the 
letter  box. 

But  after  Arthur  had  realized  his  great  am¬ 
bition  a  very  strange  change  took  place.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  got  tired  of  mailinsr  letters. 
When  mamma  said,  “Here  is  a  letter  for  you  to 
mail,  Arthur,’’  he  puckered  up  his  face  and 
whined  out,  “O,  dear,  I  was  just  going  to  start 
my  train  of  cars,  or  load  up  my  cart.  Why  can’t 
Grace  go?’’ 

Then  mamma  would  look  very  sorry  and  say, 
“Why,  Arthur,  how  strange  that  you  are  not 
glad  to  take  my  letters.  You  used  to  be  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  go.’’ 

“1  was  only  a  little  fellow  then,’’  Arthur 
would  answer,  “and  I  thought  it  great  fun;  but 
I  don’t  now.” 

But  to  please  and  help  his  mother  Arthur 
would  go,  not  because  he  wished  to.  Was  it 
not  very  strange  that  when  he  could  do  what 
he  had  so  long  wanted  to  do,  he  did  not  care 
about  it  any  more  ? 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BIRD 
KINGDOM. 

From  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru¬ 
elty  to  Animals  in  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  comes 
the  following  note  of  warning,  which  all  should 
certainly  take  to  heart:  The  destruction  of  the 
bird  kingdom,  through  the  hateful  custom  of 
making  ugly  the  hats  of  women  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  birds,  has  reached  such  a  degree  that 
the  societies  whose  most  important  mission  is 
the  protection  of  the  birds,  must  take  up  the 
fight  against  this  foolish  fashion  more  actively 
than  ever. 

Everywhere  where  bright  feathered  birds  are 
found  the  consequences  of  this  destruction  are 
seen.  We  can  picture  what  the  end  will  be 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  fashion  has  already 
existed  twenty  live  years.  It  is  proved  that  into 
England  alone  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
million  birds  are  imported  yearly  and  that  for 
Europe  the  number  reaches  150  millions.  Hence 
this  fashionable  craze  has  already  demanded  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  million  birds. 

That  this  wholesale  destruction  must  have  a 
marked,  indeed  almost  an  irreparable  effect  on 
agriculture,  could  have  been  foretold.  Already 
in  the  southern  lands  of  Europe  are  the  forests 
perishing  in  a  frightful  manner  and  not  less  are 
the  orchards  in  danger,  for  against  the  increase 
of  injurious  insects  there  is  no  remedy  when  the 
little  birds  are  missing.  And  no  land  in  the 
wide  world  is  safe  against  this  horrid  destruc¬ 
tion. 

From  the  East  Indies  alone  a  dealer  in  London 
received  400,000  humming  birds,  6,000  birds  of- 
paradise  and  400,000  miscellaneous  birds.  In 
an  auction  room,  also  in  London,  within  four 
months,  over  800,000  East  and  West  Indian  and 
Brazilian  bird  skins,  besides  thousands  of 
pheasants  and  birds  of  paradise,  were  put  up 
for  sale. 

In  Florida  the  heron  species  is  annihilated. 
The  aigrette  is  from  the  white  heron  and  as  it  is 
from  the  wedding  garment  it  must  be  taken  at 
the  brooding  time  so  that  the  coming  generation 
falls  a  sacrifice  also.  When  the  young  are 
hatched  it  is  easy  to  catch  their  parents  as  they 
will  not  forsake  their  nestlings.  Every  aigrette 
feather,  small  as  it  is,  though  looking  less 
guilty  than  an  entire  bird,  signifies  the  brutal 
death  of  several  birds;  it  means  a  nestful  of 
crying  young  calling  for  food  that  never  comes, 
till  death  by  starvation  has  stilled  their  cries. 

In  Morocco  ten  years  ago,  one  could  meet 
thousands  of  the  beautiful  gold-headed  cooka- 
too ;  now  a  native  boy  would  not  recognize  one 
if  shown  him.  All  are  gone. 

In  the  district  of  the  Rhone  delta,  in  France, 
machines  are  placed  along  the  shore,  made  of 
wire  and  connected  with  electric  batteries. 
When  the  swallows  come  from  Africa,  weary  with 
their  flight  over  the  sea,  and  rest  on  the  wires. 


they  fail  to  the  ground.  The  corpses  are  sent  in 
large  baskets  to  Paris,  to  the  milliners. 

For  several  years,  and  this  is  a  proof  of  the 
degree  reached  in  the  destruction  of  the  south¬ 
ern  birds,  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand, 
therefore  the  little  German  birds,  the  finches, 
larks,  chickadees  and  other  singing  and  insect- 
iverous  birds  must  fall  victims  to  this  ruthless 
custom. 

How  foreign  lands  think  and  write  about  this 
fashion,  a  newspaper  from  Tokio,  Japan  will 
best  show.  It  says:  “It  is  not  enough  that  the 
Europeans  compress  themselves  with  steel  and 
whalebone,  they  also  demand  for  adornment  our 
beautiful  and  useful  birds. 

“But  when  they  deck  themselves  with  these 
it  is  not  only  a  crying  w’^rong  to  our  agriculture, 
but  moreover  a  mockery  of  their  boasted  civili¬ 
zation.  ’  ’ 

A  severe,  but  striking  and  deserved  observa¬ 
tion.  Every  sensitive,  refined  woman  must  turn 
with  repugnance  from  this  custom,  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the  Indian, 
but  among  people  who  claim  to  belong  to  cul¬ 
tured  nations  it  should  be  impossible. 

It  is  a  sin  against  nature,  this  destruction  of 
her  most  beautiful  tribes,  to  satisfy  foolish 
vanity,  but  is  also  sinning  against  that  which 
should  be  to  mankind,  especially  to  woman,  most 
holy,  the  feeling  of  pity,  of  compassion.  What 
cultured  woman  would,  after  this  matter  is 
brought  to  her  knowledge,  have  the  face  to  deck 
her  hat  with  the  bodies  of  birds? 

Equally  guilty  of  this  barbarous  custom  is 
every  purchaser  of  these  birds,  martyrs  unto 
death. 

May  these  words  meet  with  the  right  recep¬ 
tion  ;  may  women  at  length  reflect  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  something  better,  nobler, 
more  to  be  desired  than  this  foolish  style,  which 
is  bought  with  the  blood  and  life  of  creatures 
fashioned  by  the  God  of  love. 

May  American  women  come  to  the  front  and 
be  the  first  to  do  away  with  this  brutal  practice. 

Everywhere  our  orchards,  our  fruit  trees,  are 
crying  out  to  be  delivered  from  insect  pests. 
Competent  witnesses  testify  that  all  over  our 
country,  within  a  generation,  birds  have  dimin¬ 
ished  in  a  most  rapid  manner  and  the  injurious 
insects  have  made  headway  in  the  same  degree. 

Setting  aside  all  sentiment  the  destruction  to 
forests,  orchards  and  fields  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  deter  women  from  indulging  in  this  murder¬ 
ous  practice. — Caroline  B.  Hoffmann,  in  Berk¬ 
shire  Courier. 


THK  PINE  AND  THE  FLAX. 

Just  where  the  forest  ended  grew  a  pine  tree, 
taller  and  more  beautiful  than  all  the  others  in 
the  forest.  It  had  room  there  to  send  out  its 
beautiful  branches,  and  it  grew  straight  and  tall, 
so  that  one  could  see  it  from  far  away.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pine  tree  the  grain  fields  began.  Here 
the  farmer  sowed  flax,  and  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  pine  tree  there  came  up  a 
slender  green  plant.  The  pine  was  very  fond  of 
it.  Often  they  talked  together  and  promised 
that  they  would  always  be  friends. 

“How  foolish  you  are,’’  said  the  other  trees  to 
the  pine,  “the  flax  is  such  a  weak,  tiny  thing. 
Why  do  you  not  choose  a  friend  like  yourself?” 
But  the  pine  was  loyal  to  the  flax. 

“You  must  be  very  silly,  ”  said  the  rude  weeds 
to  the  flax,  “to  think  your  friendship  is  worth 
anything  to  the  pine  tree.  You  are  not  very 
wise  or  very  strong,  and  some  day  you  may  be 
sorry  that  you  did  not  listen  to  us.  ” 

“I  shall  trust  the  pine  tree,”  said  the  flax. 

Now  the  day  came  when  the  flax  was  pulled 
up  and  made  into  linen  cloth.  Men  came,  too, 
and  cut  down  the  pine  tree  and  dragged  it  away. 

“That  was  a  fine  friendship,”  said  the  weeds 
to  the  trees.  “Now  they  will  never  see  each 
other  again.” 

But  the  pine  tree  and  the  flax  did  not  forget. 


In  the  city  by  the  sea  there  lay  a  great  ship. 
The  pine  tree  was  one  of  the  masts,  and  at  its 
top  there  waved  a  flag.  The  mast  was  proud 
of  its  place,  but  the  ship  could  not  stir  yet- 
Then  there  came  a  great  white  cloth ;  that  was 
a  sail.  It  clung  to  the  mast  and  spread  itself 
out  like  a  great  wing.  Into  its  soft  curves  the 
wind  crept,  and  now  the  ship  was  eager  to  be 
off.  The  sail  was  made  of  the  linen  from  the 
flax  plant,  and  the  two  faithful  friends  clasped 
hands  gladly.  Out  over  the  dancing  blue  waves 
they  went  into  the  new  life  beyond. 

“Who  could  have  believed  it?”  said  the  forest 
trees  to  the  weeds,  when  the  wind  whispered 
it  to  them. 

But  the  pine  tree  and  the  flax  had  believed 
it;  for  they  believed  each  other. — Adopted  from 
Segerstadt’s  Norse  Folk  Tales. 


A  MOTHER’S  SYMPATHY. 

A  little  girl  once  followed  the  work-men  from 
her  father’s  grounds  when  they  went  home  to 
their  dinner,  because  she  was  very  fond  of  a 
kind  old  man  who  was  one  of  them.  When  he 
looked  from  his  door  he  saw  her  sitting  on  a  log 
waiting  for  him,  and  invited  her  to  go  into  the 
cottage.  She  looked  in,  saw  the  strange  faces 
around  the  table  and  hesitated.  When  he  urged 
her,  she  raised  her  sweet  face  and  inquired : 

“Is  there  any  mother  here  ?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  there’s  a  mother _^here,  ”  he 
answered. 

“O,  then  I’ll  go  in ;  for  I’m  not  afraid  if  there’s 
a  mother  there!” 

Her  child’s  experience  had  told  her  she  could 
place  confidence  in  a  mother’s  sympathy.  A 
home  may  be  small  and  mean,  but  if  it  is  the 
shrine  of  a  mother’s  love  it  is  a  happier  place 
than  a  palace  would  be  without  this  blessed 
presence. 

EXAMPLE. 

Example  ranks  next  to  character  in  its  mould¬ 
ing  power.  The  parent’s  example  is  the  type, 
and  the  child’s  receptive  nature  the  ready  paper 
on  which  it  is  copied.  By  this  invisible  print¬ 
ing  “parents  advertise  themselves  in  their  chil¬ 
dren,”  and  stamp  within  them  messages  of  good 
or  ill  that  can  never  be  erased.  A  young  min¬ 
ister  when  about  to  be  ordained,  stated  that  at 
one  period  of  life  he  was  nearly  an  infidel. 
“But,”  said  he,  “there  was  one  argument  in 
favor  of  Christianity  which  I  could  never  refute 
— the  consistent  conduct  of  my  father. 

BED  JACKET. 

All  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  read  about  the 
great  chief  of  the  Senecas,  but  do  you  know 
what  he  said  about  the  “fire  water”  of  the 
white  man  ?  WTien  he  was  going  to  have  a  war 
council  he  would  refuse  to  drink  any  “fire 
water,”  as  he  called  rum,  because,  he  said,  he 
would  not  have  a  clear  brain  if  he  took  such 
stuff,  and  men  needed  clear  brains  when  they 
bad  important  matters  to  settle. 

He  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  and  one  day 
he  went  to  visit  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  George  Washington,  who  gave  him  a 
beautiful  silver  medal.  He  went  again  to  inter¬ 
view  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  speech  that  “Red  Jacket”  de¬ 
livered  at  that  time  before  a  meeting  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet.  This  powerful  and  eloquent  Indian  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  chief  of  his  day. 

But  after  awhile  he  broke  his  good  resolutions 
about  not  touching  “fire  \frater”  at  all.  He 
took  it  when  he  was  not  going  to  a  war  council, 
and  as  we  always  find,  the  result  of  taking  liquor 
even  only  at  certain  times  is  sure  to  make  a  habit 
hard  to  overcome,  “Red  Jacket”  became  a 
slave  to  the  white  man’s  destroyer. 

When  he  was  an  old  man,  one  of  the  white 
friends  of  his  better  days  went  to  see  him. 
“Red  Jacket”  was  glad  to  meet  his  friend  of 
the  long  ago  again,  but  the  old  Indian  chief 
fixed  his  sad  eyes  on  his  white  friend’s  face  and 
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«aid:  “  ‘Red  Jacket’  was  once  a  great  man  and 
in  favor  with  the  Great  Spirit.  He  was  a  lofty 
pine  among  the  smaller  trees  of  the  forest.  But 
after  years  of  glory  he  degraded  himself  by 
drinking  the  ‘fire  water’  of  the  white  man.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  looked  upon  him  in  anger 
•and  His  lightning  has  stripped  the  pine  of  its 
branches.  ’  ’ 

How  much  greater  a  hero  “Red  Jacket’’  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  able  to  conquer  him¬ 
self  and  overcome  the  habit  that  destroyed  hie 
grand  manhood.  Remember,  boys,  that  bad 
habits  may  begin  as  cobwebs,  but  they  end  in 
iron  chains. 


THE  FIRST  SAW. 

“What  a  funny  thing, ’’  said  little  Tom,  taking 
up  his  brother  John’s  saw. 

“It’s  only  a  saw,  silly,’’  said  John. 

“But  who  made  it  ?  Who  found  out  the  funny 
thing?’’  persisted  Tom,  as  the  saw  worked  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  separating  the  hard  wood 
which  no  knife  would  cut. 

“Oh,  all  carpenters  have  it,’’  said  John  dis¬ 
dainfully 

Still  little  Tom  watched  and  wondered.  Then 
the  big  brother  spoke : 

“I  know,  little  lad;  I’ll  tell  you.  Long  ago. 
a  Greek  sculptor  called  Daedalus,  divided  a 
piece  of  wood  with  the  toothed  bone  of  a  serpent, 
and  it  answered  so  well  that  he  imitated  the 
teeth  in  iron,  and  so  made  the  first  saw,’’ 

“Is  that  true?’’  asked  Tom. 

“Quite  true,  I  believe,’’  said  the  big  brother. 

“Very  funny,’’  said  little  Tom. 


THE  GRANDCHILD’S  SMARTNESS. 

Up  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  says  the 
Washington  Star,  an  old  man  has  a  cabin  which 
is  a  resort  for  hunters.  He  has  a  grandchild  of 
whom  he  is  very  proud.  She  is  a  pretty,  golden¬ 
haired  girl  and  a  pet  of  the  hunters,  who  warm 
the  cockles  of  the  old  man’s  heart  by  singing 
her  praises.  On  a  recent  trip  one  of  the  hunt¬ 
ers,  after  a  little  skirmish  with  the  child,  went 
out  to  the  old  man,  who  was  doing  some  work 
about  the  cabin,  and  said:  “I  say,  grandpop, 
Nellie  is  smarter  than  ever.’’ 

“Yfis,  ’’  responded  the  old  man  proudly.  “When 
she  was  in  the  city  a-visitin’  of  her  aunt  she 
went  to  one  of  those  McKinley-garten  schools 
and  learned  a  heap.’’ 


A  POET  PHYSICIAN. 

Hearing  of  Dr.  Goldsmith’s  great  humanity, 
a  poor  woman,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  physi¬ 
cian,  once  wrote  to  him  begging  him  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  her  husband,  who  had  lost  his  appe¬ 
tite,  and  was  altogether  in  a  very  sad  state.  The 
kind  hearted  poet  immediately  went  to  see  her, 
and  after  some  talk  with  the  man,  found  him 
almost  overwhelmed  with  sickness  and  poverty. 
“You  shall  hear  from  me  in  an  hour,’’  said  the 
Doctor  on  leaving,  “and  I  shall  send  you  some 
pills  which  I  am  sure  will  do  you  good.’’  Be¬ 
fore  the  time  was  up  Goldsmith’s  servant  brought 
the  poor  woman  a  small  box,  which,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  ten  guineas,  with 
the  following  directions:  “To  be  used  as  neces¬ 
sities  require.  Be  patient  and  of  good  heart.  ’’ 


PARTNERS. 

A  sturdy  little  figure  it  was  trudging  bravely 
by  with  a  pail  of  water.  So  many  times  had  it 
passed  our  gate  that  morning  that  curiosity 
prompted  us  to  further  acquaintance. 

“You  are  a  busy  little  girl  to-day.’’ 

“  Yes’m.  ’’ 

The  round  face  under  the  broad  hat  was  turned 
toward  us.  It  was  freckled,  flushed  and  per¬ 
spiring,  but  cheery  withal. 

“Yes’m,  it  takes  a  heap  of  water  to  do  a  wash¬ 
ing.’’ 

“And  do  you  bring  it  all  from  the  brook  down 
there?’’ 


“Oh,  we  have  it  in  the  cistern  mostly,  only 
it’s  been  such  a  dry  time  lately.  ’  ’ 

“And  there  is  nobody  else  to  carry  the  water?’’ 
“Nobody  but  mother,  an’  she  is  washin’,’’ 
“Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  to  help  her.’’ 

It  was  not  a  well  considered  compliment,  and 
the  little  water-carrier  did  not  consider  it  one 
at  all ;  but  there  was  a  look  of  surprise  in  her 
gray  eyes,  and  an  almost  indignant  tone  in  her 
voice  as  she  answered : 

“Why,  of  course  I  help  her.  I  always  help 
her  all  the  time;  she  hasn’t  anybody  else. 
Mother’n  me’s  partners.’’ 

Little  girls,  are  you  and  mother  partners? 
Do  you  help  her  all  you  can? — Selected. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  White  House  is  replete  with  historic  and 
romantic  interest.  On  October  13,  1792,  its 
cornerstone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies, 
and  seven  years  passed  before  its  completion. 
The  original  plan  called  for  three  stories,  but 
the  public  raised  the  cry  of  economy,  and  it 
was  cut  down  to  two  stories  and  basement.  The 
entire  expense  of  building  the  White  House,  in¬ 
cluding  furnishings,  repairs,  etc.,  up  to  the  year 
1814,  amounted  to  the  small  sum  of  9334,000. 

It  was  first  occupied  just  ninety-six  years  ago 
by  President  John  Adams,  and  various  were  the 
struggles  to  keep  it  in  even  ordinary  repair. 
Mrs.  Adams,  its  first  mistress,  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  place,  and  her  complaints  were  varied 
and  numerous.  She  wrote  that  “the  rooms  were 
large  and  barren,  and  that  it  took  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  keep  them  in  proper  order.  Every¬ 
thing  is  on  too  grand  a  scale.  ’’  It  is  amusing  to 
know  that  this  lady  used  what  is  now  called  the 
great  state  drawing-room  to  dry  the  family  linen 
in,  stretching  the  clothes-lines  from  one  wall  to 
another. 

After  the  decisive  battle  fought  at  Bladens- 
burg,  Maryland,  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  British 
advanced  upon  Washington.  President  Madison 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  American  lines,  and  seeing 
that  the  city  was  lost,  he  sent  word  to  his  wife 
to  escape.  That  noble  lady’s  first  thought  was 
to  save  Stuart’s  celebrated  oil  portrait  of  George 
Washington,  which  hung  in  the  White  House. 
Hastening  to  the  room,  she  had  it  taken  from 
the  wall  and  carried  to  the  retreating  ranks  of 
the  American  Army  thus  saving  for  the  republic 
one  of  its  greatest  treasures.  It  was  during 
this  invasion  that  the  White  House  obtained 
its  name  from  the  coat  of  white  paint  applied  to 
its  surface  after  the  burning  of  its  main  build¬ 
ing.  Numberless  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  enlarge  the  official  residence,  but  the  public 
objected.  Its  present  occupation,  doubtless, 
will  end  with  the  close  of  the  century  and  'ts 
hundred  years  of  life,  since  the  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  President’s  family  and  the  public 
have  outgrown  its  proportions  and  capacity. 
But  it  will  forever  be  associated  with  all  that 
has  made  our  nation  important.  Tragedy  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  festivity  within  its  walls 
more  than  once.  The  great  men  of  the  country 
have  eat  in  its  rooms  in  grimmest  council,  when 
the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  in  the  balance  of  a 
decision  that  sent  a  messenger  at  daybreak  flying 
from  the  White  House  gates.  Twice  its  doors 
have  opened  to  receive  a  murdered  President, 
and  again  the  joy  bells  have  rung  to  honor  a 
bride  and  a  child  born  in  its  “purple,”  yet 
who  lived  to  toil  for  her  daily  bread  far  from 
friends  and  home.  It  cannot  be  parted  with  or 
even  altered  carelessly,  yet  unquestionably  its 
doom  is  sealed.  With  the  close  of  the  century 
its  story  of  a  hundred  years  will  be  told. — Har¬ 
per’s  Round  Table. 


In  England  233  families  live  in  houses  which 
pay  more  than  95,000  a  year  rent,  while  3,625,- 
000  pay  lees  than  9100  a  year  for  their  houses. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

The  India  Rubber  Plant. — This  plant  is  such  a 
favorite  for  home  culture  that  many  will  welcome 
these  suggestions  of  P.N.  Gerard  of  Elizabeth,  for 
“livening  up  bare  and  unlovely  specimens  and 
causing  them  to  produce  new  branches.”  He 
thinks  that  unless  an  India-rubber  plant  is  bare 
in  places,  a  single-stemmed  specimen  im  to  flve  or 
six  feet  gives  the  most  satisfaction.  To  produce 
branches  in  larger  specimens  one  can  pinch  out 
the  leading  shoot.  This  will  cause  branching 
but  the  new  shoots  will  not  always  “break”  out 
where  they  are  desired  and  the  loss  of  the  leader 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  plant.  A  “better 
way  is  to  score  the  main  axis  where  new  growths 
are  wanted.  By  making  an  incision  across  the 
stem  with  a  thick-bladed  knife  through  the 
bark  and  slightly  into  the  hard  wood,  a  flow  of 
sap  will  ensue,  a  callous  spot  will  soon  form, 
and  from  the  edge  of  this  a  bud  will  usually  be 
found  in  a  few  weeks.  This  is  simply  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  well  known  fact  that  buds  may  be 
formed  from  any  part  of  a  plant  body,  especially 
on  the  stems  and  roots  of  hardwood  plants. 
They  are  more  apt  to  occur  near  callosities,  the 
result  of  injuries,  or  near  the  axis  of  a  leaf, 
where  food  is  naturally  most  abundant.  It  will 
usually  be  most  satisfactory  to  score  the  India- 
rubber  plant  above  a  leaf  scar,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cuts  will  prove  effective.  The 
new  buds  progress  most  rapidly  on  the  part  of 
the  stem  best  lighted,  and  the  growths  are 
made  as  rapidly  under  ordinary  house  culture  as 
in  a  greenhouse.  When  one  wishes  to  shorten  a 
rubber  plant,  that  portion  of  the  stem  where  the 
roots  are  desired  must  be  wrapped  about  with 
spagnum.  By  keeping  the  spagnum  moist,  roots 
are  soon  emitted,  and  the  upper  shoot  of  the 
plant  may  be  taken  off  and  planted.  Rubber 
plants  are  also  propagated  in  the  greenhouse  by 
using  single  leaves  with  a  portion  of  the  stem, 
plunging  them  in  sand  and  keeping  at  a  high 
temperature.  A  score  kept  dry  will  insure  s 
bud,  but  if  wrapped  in  a  moist  medium  will 
produce  roots.  An  easy  way  to  shorten  rubber 
plants  in  summer  is  to  bank  the  earth  up  the 
stems,  and  use  the  new  roots  formed  instead  of 
the  old  ones.” 

Cheese  Fingebs. — Roll  out  a  piece  of  puff 
paste  thin,  brush  it  over  lightly  with  ice-water, 
cut  into  strips  five  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  sprinkle  over  with  grated  cheese;  lay 
one  strip  over  another,  put  on  a  greased  tin 
sheet,  and  set  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Tea-Cakes. — Cream  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  to¬ 
gether,  add  half  a  cupful  of  milk  and  flour  to 
make  soft  dough,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  flavor  with  grated  nutmeg ;  roll  thin, 
cut  into  cakes,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Dredge  with  sugar  while  hot. — W’oman’s  Home 
Companion. 

Coffee. — A  way  to  make  quick  coffee  always 
possible  is  to  have  it  on  hand  ready  for  heating. 
It  takes  six  hours  to  make  it  in  this  way,  in  the 
first  place,  but  it  remains  fresh  and  full  of  flavor 
till  the  last  is  used.  Use  the  usual  recipe  for 
drip  coffee,  one  tablospoonful  of  fine  coff^  for 
each  cup  of  water.  Put  all  the  coffee  in  at 
once  and  measure  the  water,  which  must  be 
cold.  Pour  the  water  on,  a  half-cup  at  a  time, 
and  let  it  percolate  through.  When  ready,  bottle 
and  cork  tightly.  Heat,  but  do  not  boil,  as  it  is 
needed. 

Rennet  Custakd  foe  Invalids. — Take  one 
quart  of  fresh  milk  and  sweeten  it  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Flavor  with  van¬ 
illa  or  anything  that  is  pleasant  to  taste.  Stir 
into  the  milk  one  teaspoonful  of  wine  of  rennet ; 
cover  and  stand  in  a  warm  room.  It  should  com¬ 
mence  to  thicken  in  an  hour;  if  it  does  not,  stir 
in  a  little  more  of  the  rennet  and  let  it  be  cold 
when  served.  \^ipped  cream  should  be  eaten 
with  the  dish,  and  a  little  currant  or  bright 
colored  jelly  looks  pretty  with  it. 

Soft  Gingeb  Bbead. — Beat  together  one-half 
cupful  each  of  butter  and  sugar,  add  one  beaten 
egg  and  one  cupfnl  New  Orleans  molasses  (not 
“black  strap”).  Sift  together  two  and  one- 
third  cups  flour  and  two  teaspoonfuls  ginger. 
Pour  one  teacupful  boiling  water  on  one  teas¬ 
poonful  baking  soda,  then  add  the  flour  and  hot 
water  in  email  quantities  alternately.  Bake  in 
well-buttered  flat  pans  flfteen  minutes.  If  the 
molasses  is  very  dark,  use  lees,  and  more  sugar 
and  water. 

Cold  Slaw.— An  attractive  way  to  serve  cold 
slaw  is  to  slice  the  cabbage  flne  and  pile  it  ligh- 
ly  in  a  circular  salad-dish;  around  the  edge  lajr, 
overlapping  each  other,  whole  and  wafer-thin 
slices  of  unpeeled  cucumber ;  cut  the  top  from  a 
lemon,  take  out  the  pulp,  and  All  the  shell  with 
a  good  mayonnaise,  standing  the  lemon  in  the 
centre  of  the  mould  of  cold  slaw. 
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Absolutely  Pure 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening 
strength  and  healthfnlness.  Assures  the 
food  against  alum  and  all  forms  of  adul¬ 
teration  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  average  warmeat  is  Dear  fourteen  degrees  Those  who  were  interested  in  the  story  of 
below  !  As  bad  as  this  sounds,  we  have  not  little  five-year-old  Bennie  of  the  Good  Will  mis- 
suffered  in  the  least.”  sion.  South  Dakota,  and  the  scholarship  pro- 

Work  among  the  Mexicans.— El  Ranchos  de  vided  for  him,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  when 
Taos  is  *  four  miles  from  Taos  proper.  Our  Miss  Cunningham  informed  him  that  an  un- 
teacher,  Miss  Hyson,  reports  that  her  well  is  known  friend  had  provided  for  his  wants  during 
dry,  but  boys  from  her  school  have  brought  the  coming  year,  he  was  greatly  pleased.  She 
water  from  the  Taos  River.  This  well  is  the  prayed  with  him  and  tried  to  impress  upon  him 
only  luxury  of  the  kind  in  the  Taos  valley  and  his  obligation  to  improve  his  opportunities  to 
was  furnished  their  teacher  by  order  of  the  the  utmost. 

Woman’s  Executive  Committee.  The  Taos  River  She  described  a  pathetic  scene,  when  having 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  people  been  unusually  depressed,  Bennie  exclaimed : 
are  satisfied  with  water  from  the  irrigating  ditch  “Oh,  Miss  Cum,  I  shall  never,  never  see  my 
or  acequia  (asakia).  The  diet  of  the  x)Oople  is  a  mama  again.”  He  thought  she  could  not  have 
mystery' and  a  tribulation  to  Miss  Hyson.  She  gone  to  heaven  because  she  had  twice  given  him 
writes  “that  a  woman  had  just  brought  her  whiskey,  and  he  had  said  “she  would  do  it 
sundry  groceries,  requesting  her  to  manufacture  again,”  if  she  had  lived.  This  kind  friend 


a  cake  therefrom  for  some  feast  or  entertainment,  tried  to  comfort  the  poor  child,  telling  him  that 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  they  had  any  de"  perhaps  his  mother  had  repented  before  she  died, 
sire  for  good  things.  ”  and  gradually  the  buoyancy  of  childhood  re- 

When  ill,  the  condition  of  some  of  the  people  turned.  H.  E.  B. 

is  appalling,  not  even  their  hands  or  faces  can - 

be  bathed.  A  welcome  donation  from  Dr.  Hall’s  WOMENS’  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 
church  had  been  received  for  the  purchase  of  ^he  regular  weekly  meeting  was  held  on 
medicine  for  various  ailments,  which  this  March  10th  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  there  was  a 
mother  superior  is  expected  to  dispense.  It  is  good  attendance.  After  Mrs.  Beers  had  opened 
trying  to  attend  their  funerals.  Visiting  a  sick  the  meeting,  with  the  usual  devotional  service, 
daughter  the  day  after  a  funeral,  the  taunting  Miss  Hawley  read  Mrs.  Reutlinger’s  report  of 
remark  was^made  by  a  neighbor:  “You  go  to  see  her  work,  dated  Benito,  Africa,  November, 
the  living,  but  not  the  dead.  ”  But  more  than  lgg0.  It  was  as  follows : 

seven  years  of  persevering  work  have  left  their  ««iii  attempting  to  give  a  report  of  the  work 
impress,  and  Miss  Hyson  has  her  reward  in  an  of  the  past  year  I  would  first  acknowledge  the 
awakened  desire  for  betterment  and  in  having  mercy  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  which 
trained  in^her  school  her  present  native  assistant,  has  enabled  me  to  close  a  period  of  thirty  years’ 
Mr.  J.  J.  Vigil.  “The  Taos  valley  is  going  to  service  in  the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  mission, 
be  redeemed.  ’  ’  Last  year  brought  us  the  usual  round  of 

Many  things  were  needed  in  this  Spanish  work  gooujar  duties,  such  as  one  unacquainted  with 
which  have  been  gradually  supplied.  “Last  ^he  facts  would  hardly  suppose  belonged  to  the 
winter  the  long-desired  organ  was  secured,  and  jjfe  of  a  missionary,  but  of  which  no  detail 
now  the  bell,  and  as  it  is  the  last  of  all  the  things  must  be  omitted  if  we  would  have  things  done 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

St.  Lawrence  Island  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  long  and  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  wide. 
Our  missionary  station  is  on  the  southwest  cape, 
thirty-five  miles  from  Siberia.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Gambeil’s  father,  we  quote  from 
a  home  letter,  dated  Septenber,  1895,  covering 
various  experiences  for  nearly  a  year,  to  August 
30th,  1896.  Mr.  Gambell  writes: 

“We  have  been  having  an  experience.  We 
thought  we  could  teach  the  natives  more  if  we 
took  a  little  girl  or  boy  and  learned  their 
language.  We  picked  out  a  nice  little  girl,  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  whose  father  is  dead.  We 
told  her  mother  what  we  wanted  and  she  thought 
it  was  all  right,  and  we  gave  her  two  sacks  of 
flour,  a  knife,  five  yards  of  drilling,  one  pound 
of  powder,  one  box  of  shot  gun  cartridges,  ten 
pounds  of  sugar  and  some  thread.  The  little 
girl  liked  to  live  with  us.  Mrs.  Gambell  made 
her  a  couple  of  dresses  to  wear  in  the  house  and 
a  couple  of  calico  dresses  to  wear  over  her  furs 
out  of  doors.  The  natives  got  to  talking  about 
it,  and  said,  ‘May  be  we  would  take  her  to 
California,  or  may  be  I  wanted  her  for  a  wife !’ 

So  we  traded  back.  She  was  such  a  nice, 
lively  little  thing  that  we  felt  almost  as  if  there 
had  been  a  funeral  in  the  house  when  she  went 
back  to  her  mother.”  ....  “The  sun  rose  a 
little  after  10  A.M.,  and  set  at  2.10  P.M.,  on 
the  shortest  day  of  the  year.  ”  January  26th: 
“The  Siberian  Mountains  loom  up  in  frozen 
grandeur.  They  are  lovely  in  the  morning  in 
their  rosy  hues,  and  in  the  evening  grand  with 
the  shadows  tlifeycast.  ”  February  23d :  “Only 
once  has  the  temperature  risen  above  zero,  then 
only  two  degrees.  Twenty-five  below  is  the 
coldest,  but  the  average  cold  is  twenty  below. 


Scrofula  Sore 

Causes  Intense  Suffering-Appeared  un¬ 
der  the  Chin -How  a  Complete  Cure 
was  Effected.  _ 

“  When  I  was  16  years  old  I  was  bothered  with 
scrofula.  I  was  treated  by  physicians  and  took 
different  kinds  of  medicine,  bnt  nothing  would 
cleanse  my  blood  and  I  almost  despaired  of  a  cure. 
A  bunch  appeared  under  my  chin  as  large  as  a  hen’s 
egg.  It  broke  and  caused  intense  suffering.  I  began 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  In  a  short  time  I  saw 
it  was  doing  me  good.  I  took  seven  bottles  and  now 
I  am  a  sound  man,  and  very  thankful  for  the  cure 
effected  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.” 

J.  M.  Howabd,  Woodland,  Missouri. 

Hood’s  ®™r’illa. 

Is  the  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Insist  upon  Hood’s  ;  take  no  substitute. 


Hood’s  Pills 


we  have  asked  for,  I  have  had  engraved  upon  decently  and  in  order, 
it,  ‘Come,  for  all  things  are  now  ready.’  ”  rjnr  nhnoncn  durino' 


it,  ‘Come,  for  all  things  are  now  ready.’  ”  Our  absence  during  the  previous  year  made  us 

Among  the  Mormone.-“Our  work  in  Gunni-  realize  how  much  looking  after,  the  buildings 
son,”  writes  Mrs.  Green,  “though  hard,  is  en-  connected  with  a  station  in  this  land,  really 
TOuraging.  The  children  are  doing  well  and  it  ^eed.  As  a  rule  I  have  been  able  to  visit  two 
is  a  pleasure  to  teach  them.  Our  Sunday-school  qj  three  times  each  week  some  nearer  or  more 
is  especially  cheering,  the  pupils  being  eager  for  distant  village  in  our  parish,  where  we  are  sure 
instruction.  One  has  been  admitted  to'  the  gjjd  the  ready  ear,  though  not  so  often  as  we 
church  and  I  think  there  will  be  others  before  could  wish,  the  heart  willing  to  give  up  all  for 


the  winter  closes.” 

Mt.  Pleasant. — Mr.  Marshall  reports:  “We 
have  an  unusually  promising  class  of  boarding 
pupils  and  we  are  greatly  pleased  to  see  our 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  growing  in  numbers 
and  in  Christian  activity.  Every  year  our  con¬ 
viction  grows  stronger  that  our  academies  have 
a  great  work  to  accomplish  in  Utah,  for  it  is  by 
increasing  our  facilities  for  bringing  the  young 
people  into  our  boarding  schools,  and  holding 
them  under  Christian  influence  for  a  three  or 
four  years  course,  that  we  hope  to  see  their  lives 
transformed.  ’  ’ 

Another  writes:  “One  family  in  Parowan  is 
Christian.  A  little  candle  shining  in  the  night. 
There  seems  to  be  studied  opposition  such  as  we 
have  never  had  before.  This  little  mission  is 
the  only  light  in  a  country  as  large  as  some 
states.” 

Miss  SamoDs  of  Logan,  is  entitled  to  tenderest 
sympathy  being  laid  aside  from  her  loved  work 
in  a  Chicago  hospital. 

Among  the  Indians :  The  Pima  and  Papago 
Indians. — Rev.  Charles  Cook  was  the  founder 
of  the  church  at  Sacaton,  Arizona,  and  for  native 
assistants  he  has  Messrs.  Carl  Schurz  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Jackson,  who  were  students  at  the  Tucson 
school.  These  young  Indians  are  reported  to 
have  done  good  work  during  the  past  year. 
Over  seventy  adults  have  been  received  into  the 
church  and  one  hundred  or  more  children  bap¬ 
tized.  Church  services  have  been  well  attended. 
“During  the  autumn  the  river  at  times  was  very 
high.  Some  of  the  Indians  would  cross  it  to  at¬ 
tend  church  when  the  water  was  up  to  their 
I  necks,  and  the  women  would  come  across  when 
I  it  was  not  safe  for  a  team  and  wagon  to  do  so. 


On  such  visits  we  meet  the  aged  and 


StrengtliiiW 


A  Perfect  Food, 

Tonic  and  Restorath 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most  nour¬ 
ishing  elements  of  meat,  prepared  for  the 
nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak  systems. 
May  be  taken  dry,  or  in  milk,  water,  etc. 

At  druggistSf  in  2  ox., %  and  /  lb,  tins. 

Alio  th*  foUowiBf  cwiiWiifcttoM,  SooMkioM-Bisciilt,  Boiba- 
toM  Qpco,  BomatOM-OboeoUto-Mch  eaBtaintac  10  p«r 
TM7c«BTtiil«ntA]i4p«lAtAbtopT«par»tlonf. 

Pamphletx  maUod  by  Schieffelin  4t  Co.,  Nete  York.  agrvt.H 
for  Farbenfabriken  vorm.  Frtedr.  Baytr  dt  Co.,  Eiber/eld 


QUEEN 
OF  FABRICS 

Show  us  a  woman  who  can  resist 
the  beauty  of  LINEN  GRASS 
LAWN  and  we’ll  show  you  one 
who’s  beauty-blind.  It  represents 
the  highest  degree  of  the  designer’s 
art — the  weaver’s  skill.  For  wom> 
en’s  waists  and  suitings. 

If  not  to  be  had  at  yoor  defier’s,  send  tor 
free  samples  and  learn  where  to  get  it. 
MOUNT  VEKNON  MILLS,  Philadelphia. 
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We  cordially  invite  inspection 
o{  our  large  and  variea  stock 
of  fine  Sterling  Silverware  and 
Cut  Glass. 

THE  MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only 

1^  East  Fifteenth  St.,  Near  York 


Always  the  best. 

For  Ml*  oveiTwher*. 
0.  M.  FERRY  «  CO.. 
L.  DntroK.  Mich.  . 


infiriii,  who  cannot  come  to  us  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  a  word  of  cheer  to  them,  especially 
such  as  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  is  surely  a 
glad  privilege  bringing  a  little  sunshine  into 
their  often  darkened  lives. 

During  the  past  few  months  Miss  Christensen 
and  myself  have  made  a  practice  of  going  once 
a  week,  usually  on  Sabbath  mornings,  to  a 
Mabeya  village  heretofore  destitute  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  light,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  at  no  dis- 
tant'day,  the  Lord  will  touch  with  His  cleansing 
power,  some  sin  stained  souls,  purifying  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 

We  have  been  able  in  our  way  to  minister  to 
some  of  the  sick  about  us,  and  to  afford  them 
relief,  thus  came  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  of 
the  one  Great  Physician  who  can  not  only  heal, 
but  also  forgive  and  save. 

Several  of  our  native  Christians  have  during 
the  year  been  called  to  their  heavenly  home  and 
it  has  been  a  privilege  to  point  them  at  the  last 
to  the  Saviour.  Thus  weary  hours  have  been 
cheered  and  weak  faith  strengthened  for  the 
final  confiict.  ’  ’ 

Then  came  Mr.  Ford  from  Africa,  who  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  questions,  gave  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  about  the  work  in  his  own  field. 
When  asked  about  the  dwarfs,  he  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  seen  one,  as  they 
never  come  down  to  the  coast.  He  reported  that 
the  natives  all  have  some  Knowledge  of  God. 
Among  the  Buie  people.  Proverbs  exist,  which 
show  that  they  understand  that  there  is  a  God, 
although  there  is  no  true  worship,  but  a  great 
fear  of  spirits,  and  a  reluctance  to  speak  about 
their  belief.  They  think  that  they  are  all  right 
and  other  people  all  wrong.  Their  excuses  for 
not  accepting  Christ,  are  about  the  same  as  one 
hears  in  this  country.  They  say  there  is  plenty 
of  time,  they  will  do  it  some  day,  or  they  excuse 
themselves,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  as 
bad  as  some  other  people.  The  greatest  ground 
for  encouragement  among  the  Buies  is  found  in 
the  young  people,  who  have  learned  to  read,  and 
who  have  shown  a  practical  interest  in  the  work, 
by  contributing  11.50  toward  the  expenses  of  an 
itinerating  tour  of  two  young  native  evangelists. 
Our  missionaries  are  training  the  natives  to  wise 
habits  of  self  support,  and  will  give  them 
nothing,  not  even  Bibles.  When  they  com¬ 
plained  of  this,  and  said,  “Salvation  is  free, 
why  do  we  have  to  pay  for  our  Bibles?”  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  that  the  men  who  print  the 
Bibles,  must  be  paid  for  their  work,  and  they 
were  satisfied. 
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One  man,  who  was  an  efficient  helper  to  Dr. 
Good,  in  his  translations,  has  been  trusted  too 
far,  and  has  been  stealing  goods  put  under  his 
care,  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  discharge 
him.  It  is  easy  to  become  a  Christian  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  as  no  persecution  follows  a 
change  of  faith,  and  it  is  considered  rather  a 
social  advancement.  Mr.  Ford  dwelt  upon  the 
hororrs  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  told  of  the 
English  and  German  firms  who  are  making  for¬ 
tunes  out  of  this  shameful  business. 

Miss  Hubbard  read  a  most  interesting  letter 
from  Mrs.  Hawkes  of  Hamadan,  written  the  day 
after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer  had  started  on  their 
difficult,  and  even  dangerous  journey  to  Bassora, 
from  whence  they  were  to  sail  for  Bombay. 
Mrs.  Hawkes  wrote  under  the  deepest  pressure 
of  anxiety,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer  had  only 
started  the  day  before,  and  a  heavy  enow  storm 
bad  come  on,  which  would  render  the  crossing 
of  the  mountains  very  difficult,  if  not  imp<^i- 
ble.  She  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  it  had  given 
all  the  missionaries  to  have  had  this  visit  from 
Mr.  Speer,  and  of  the  inspiration  his  Bible 
talks  had  been  to  them.  We  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing,  from  a  recent  cable  message, 
that  the  travelers  had  safely  made  this  journey 
and  were  sailing  for  India.  May  God’s  watchful 
care  be  over  them  in  that  land  stricken  by  fam¬ 
ine  and  fever ! 

Mies  Cort  of  Siam  offered  the  closing  prayer. 


MEETING  OF  THOSTEES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Rev.  Luigi 
Angelini’e  Mission  property  at  Forano,  Italy, 
held  March  10th,  1897,  the  following  resolutions 
wore  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  reports  from  the  mission  located 
at  Forano,  Italy,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Lui^i  Angelini  and  his  efficient  wife,  show  that 
during  the  year  many  have  been  led  through 
their  self-denying  labors  to  renounce  their  errors, 
and  in  the  face  of  bitter  persecution  espouse  the 
cause  of  a  pure  Gospel,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1st.  That  we,  the  Trustees  of  the 
mission  property  at  Forano,  Italy,  hereby  heartily 
approve  the  work  and  commend  it  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  all  who  would  aid  in  the 
extension  of  “pure  and  undefiled  religion”  in 
Italy. 

2d.  That  we  hereby  assure  the  Rev.  L.  Ange¬ 
lina  and  his  devoted  wife,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  rendered  invaluable  services  to  her  husband 
in  his  work  in  gathering  a  large  number  of 
children  into  the  ^bbath-school,  and  also  in 
establishinR  a  kindergarten  school,  of  our  high 
regard  for  themselves  personally,  and  of  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  sustain  their  great  and  glorious  work  by 
our  prayers,  our  gifts  and  our  influence. 

_  Albbidoe  C.  Smith,  Secretary. 
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I  OUR  ARCTIC  POSSESSIONS. 

I  A  report  is  generally  considered  dry  and  unin- 

F  tereeting,  and  when  one  is  received,  the  first  im- 

'  pulse  is  to  throw  it  aside  without  even  turning 

its  pages,  but  if  anyone  will  open  Sheldon  Jack- 
I  son’s  reports  on  Education  and  the  Introduc- 

I  tion  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska  he  will 

not  soon  lay  them  down.  At  first  attracted  by 
the  many  illustrations  and  the  fine  maps,  he 
will  become  fascinated  by  the  interesting  story. 

Two  of  these  reports  cover  the  ten  years  since 
April,  1885,  when  Dr.  Jackson  was  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  as  the  General  Agent  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Alaska,  to  the  completion  of  his  trip 
North  in  1895,  and  the  other  telle  the  story  of 
the  introduction  of  the  domestic  reindeer  to  the 
dreary  poverty-stricken  region  in  Arctic  Alaska. 
When  Dr.  Jackson  went  there  in  1890  to  estab¬ 
lish  schools,  he  found  the  Eskimo  population 
slowly  dying  off  with  starvation.  The  American 
"  whalers  having  exhausted  the  supply  of  whales 

in  the  Northern  Pacific,  had  followed  the  poor 
>  creatures  up  through  Bering  Sea  even  to  the 

ice  fields  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  until  the  remnant 
took  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  regions  about  the 
I  North  Pole  out  of  reach  even  of  the  natives. 

I  Then  the  walrus  was  almost  exterminated  for 

the  sake  of  the  ivory  tusks,  and  finally  Ameri¬ 
can  canneries  were  established  on  tlie  rivers  for 
shipping  salmon  at  the  rate  of  five  million  cans  a 
■  year,  not  only  sending  the  food  out  of  the  coun¬ 

try,  but  by  their  wasteful  methods,  destroying 
f  the  future  supply.  The  advent  of  breech  load¬ 

ing  firearms  drove  the  wild  reindeer  to  remote 
and  inaccessible  regions  in  the  interior,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  forlorn  country  were  lit¬ 
erally  being  left  without  resource.  But  on  the 
I  other  side  of  the  Straits  the  people  on  the  coast 

[  of  Siberia  had  an  unfailing  food  supply  in 

[  the  Domestic  Reindeer — “Why  not  introduce 

'  them  on  the  American  side  This  would 

not  only  preserve  life  but  preserve  the  self- 
respect  of  the  people  and  advance  them  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  by  changing  them  from 
I  hunters  to  herders.  It  would  also  utilize  the 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  moss- 
i  covered  tundra  of  arctic  and  sub  arctic  Alaska, 

and  make  those  now  useless  and  barren  wastes 
conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

“To  reclaim  and  make  valuable  vast  acres 
otherwise  worthless;  to  introduce  large,  perma¬ 
nent  and  wealth-producing  industries  where 
none  previously  existed ;  to  take  a  barbarian 
people  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  lift  them 
up  to  a  comfortable  self  support  and  civilization 
is  certainly  a  work  of  national  importance,’’  but 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  make  the  heads  of 
government  in  Washington  so  far  away,  and 
where  so  many  nearer  interests  were  crowding, 
realize  its  importance.  Readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  will  remember  how  energetically  Dr.  Jack- 
son  went  to  work  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Washington,  and  how  untiring  were  his  efforta 
When  he  found  he  could  not  get  a  bill  through 
Congress  that  season,  he  appealed  to  the  general 
public  through  the  newspapers,  and  obtained 
over  82,000  to  make  the  first  experiment.  So 
that  the  following  summer  when  he  went  North 
he  was  able,  with  the  kind  cooperation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Healey  of  the  revenue  cutter  “Bear,’’  to  get 
sixteen  head  of  reindeer  in  Siberia,  and  land 
them  safely  on  Amaknak  Island  in  the  harbor  of 
Unalaska.  This  answered  one  of  the  serious 
objections  to  his  scheme,  that  the  reindeer 
could  not  be  transported  alive,  and  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress  $15,000  was  appropri¬ 
ated  for  this  work.  In  1893,  the  following  year, 
$6,000  more  was  voted  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
now  the  effort  has  passed  out  of  the  experimental 
stage.  The  herds  of  reindeer  are  established  at 
several  points,  colonies  of  Laplanders  have  been 
induced  to  settle  there  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
to  show  our  Elskimo  how  to  treat  and  use  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  so  valuable  is  the 
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effort  proving  that  now  it  is  proposed  either  to 
establish  a  purchasing  station  on  the  Siberian 
coast,  or  to  contract  with  responsible  people  there 
to  ga  her  two  or  three  thousand  deer  and  have 
them  ready  for  transportation  during  the  short 
summer  season. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  reindeer,  the 
discovery  of  large  and  valuable  gold  deposits  has 
attracted  many  white  settlers,  and  made  it  the 
more  important  to  have  a  supply  of  food  and  also 
a  means  of  travel  and  transportation. 

The  schools  too  will  be  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  counteract  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
miners  and  the  rough  settlers  who  are  pouring 
into  the  new  country,  willing  to  face  any 
amount  of  cold  and  hardship  in  the  search  for 
gold.  How  strange  this  will  seem  to  the  poor 
natives  who  have  never  felt  the  need  of,  or  de¬ 
sire  for  money.  In  one  of  his  journeys.  Dr. 
Jackson  describes  stopping  at  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  and  meeting  Koharri,  the  chief  man  of 
the  village  and  a  noted  trader  all  along  the 
coast.  “This  man  has  been  known  to  have  $75,- 
000  worth  of  whalebone  in  his  storehouse  at  one 
time.  He  does  a  business  of  probably  $100,000 
a  year,  and  yet,  not  a  single  coin  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  nor  a  single  bank  note  or  bank  check  is 
used,  nor  are  any  books  kept.  All  transactions 
are  by  barter,  furs  and  whalebones  being  ex¬ 
changed  for  tobacco,  fiour  and  whiskey.  This 
wholesale  merchant  of  the  North  Siberian  coast 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  can  anyone  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him.  Although  so  wealthy  he  lives 
in  an  ordinary  tent  and  sleeps  on  the  ground  on 
a  pile  of  reindeer  skins.’’ 

It  is  on  this  island  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gam- 
bell  live  and  have  their  school.  One  feels  a  lit¬ 
tle  surprise  in  reading  the  extracts  from  Mr. 
Gambell’s  letter  in  this  week’s  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Report  to  find  the  first  date  way  back  in 
September,  1895,  until  we  remember  that  they 
have  but  one  mail  a  year  when  the  little  steamer 
Bear  makes  its  annual  round.  The  deprivations 
of  such  a  life  are  more  than  we  can  easily  com¬ 
prehend.  but  the  devoted  men  and  women  who 
have  chosen  this  field  find  a  return  in  the  rapid 
development  of  the  simple  people,  who  learn 
readily  and  are  affectionate  and  responsive. 

Through  the  missionary  reports  we  know  more 
or  less  of  our  Presbyterian  schools,  but  in  these 
little  volumes  we  learn  of  the  many  schools 
established  by  the  various  churches,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Moravian,  and 
several  others,  aside  from  the  government  schools, 
and  each  year  the  number  is  increasing.  One 
can  only  wish  for  these  reports  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion  so  that  people  all  over  the  United  States  can 
take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  this  vast 
Arctic  country,  its  possibilities,  and  its  im¬ 
perative  need  3. 
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AMONG  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CHURCHES. 

Several  of  our  paetors  have  been  laid  aside  by 
temporary  sickness.  The  Rev.  Robert  fi.  Ful¬ 
ton,  D.D. ,  of  the  Northminster  church,  has  not 
preached  for  two  Sundays,  but  is  improving. 
The  Rev.  William  H.  McCaughey,  D.D..,  of  the 
West  Hope  church,  has  also  been  compelled  to 
stay  in-doors.  He  too  is  improving. 

Two  of  the  vacant  churches  voted  calls  last 
Wednesday  evening  for  pastors.  The  First 
church,  Germantown,  left  vacant  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D.,  has 
called  the  Rev.  Charles  R  Erdman.  For  several 
years  past  Mr.  Erdman  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Overbrook  church.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Erdman,  D.D.,  well  known  throughout 
the  Church.  Mr.  Erdman  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  work  in  Overbrook.  For  several 
years  past  he  has  been  preaching  also  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  he  often  addresses  an  audience  of 
fourteen  hundred  men.  Mr.  Erdman  intends 
to  accept  the  call  to  Germantown,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  among  the  railroad  men. 

The  West  Green  stree  church  is  extending 
a  call  to  the  Rev.  William  E.  Marden  of  Voor- 
heesville.  New  York.  This  church  has  been 
vacant  since  last  June,  when  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Adams,  D.D.,  pastor,  died.  Mr.  Marden 
is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  has 
preached  in  the  West- Green  street  church  and 
the  people  were  at  once  drawn  to  him.  It  is 
hoped  that  he  will  accept  the  call  and  take  up 
the  work. 

The  Bethlehem  church,  made  vacant  by  the 
recent  resignation  of  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew, 
D.D.,  that  he  might  accept  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  is  also  about  to 
extend  a  call.  Their  thoughts  are  turned  toward 
a  Brooklyn  pastor,  but  at  present  it  seems  un¬ 
certain  whether  he  can  be  induced  to  leave  his 
present  work. 

Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  D.D.  of  the  Brown 
Memorial  church,  Baltimore,  preached  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  Calvary  church,  exchanging  with  the 
^v.  John  Sparhawk  Jones,  D.D,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  pastor  of  the  Brown  Memorial.  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock  is  always  very  welcome  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  has  many  friends.  His  preaching  made 
an  excellent  impression  upon  the  large  congrega¬ 
tions  who  attended  both  services. 

The  Christian  League  held  its  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  last  Tuesday  evening.  This  League  is  com¬ 
posed  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  churches.  The  Rev.  George  D.  Baker,  D.  D. , 
is  President  and  Mr.  George  Griffiths  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  League 
is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  a  quiet  way,  in 
the  direction  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
the  advancement  of  every  good  reform.  Mr. 
Griffiths  reported  that  the  League  has  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  city  government,  from  the 
Mayor  to  the  officers  on  their  beats.  Magistrates 
recognize  it  and  ail  the  departments  give  prompt 
attention  to  any  matters  brought  before  them. 
A  special  work  is  carried  on  among  the  Chinese, 
and  there  is  much  encouragement. 

A  new  pipe  organ  has  been  placed  in  the  Frank- 
ford  church,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Laird,  pastor.  The 
church  is  enjoying  a  good  degree  of  prosperity. 
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The  Cereal  Food  Par-excellence. 

Made  of  the  entire  wheat  berry-denuded  of 
the  woody.  InnntrHloue  outer  coveriiuf  or  husk 
—it  conUunts  all  th©  proteld»and  carbo-hydrate 
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'  I  'HERE  is  a  right  way  to  paint 
and  a  wrong  way.  The  right 
way  is  to  have  the  best  paint — 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  gen¬ 
uine  brands)  and  Linseed  Oil — 
applied  by  a  practical  painter.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  get  some  mixture 
about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have 
some  inexperienced,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  person  do  it. 


pFJFjrj  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'.  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
^  on,  anv  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

valuable  information  and  card  snowing  samples  of  colon  free ; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  bouses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


GEMS  FROM  JOSEPH  PARKER. 

We  do  too  much  forbidding  work.  We  set  up 
many  hindrances  in  the  way  of  honest  and  noble 
men.  We  think  that  if  we  put  our  veto  upon 
something  we  have  expressed  a  very  noble  func¬ 
tion.  The  church  should  not  love  to  forbid  so 
much  as  to  encourage. 

Beware  of  the  statistician  in  the  church:  he 
will  mislead  you,  though  he  says  he  takes  the 
prose  of  facte.  Facts  may  be  so  represented  as 
to  be  lies. 

It  is  possible  to  be  more  offended  by  a  dis¬ 
courtesy  than  by  a  crime. 

May  we  so  read  Thy  wonderful  works  as  to 
enlarge  in  happy  continuation  the  Word  which 
Thou  hast  written  in  Thy  Book  for  our  daily 
instruction. 

The  village  for  rest,  the  city  for  toil. 

The  infinite  genius  that  lays  hold  of  God  at 
unexpected  places,  and  finds  tabernacles  for  him 
where  others  had  suspected  but  the  wastes  of  the 
wilderness. 

Jesus  Christ  ended  the  miracles,  he  only  be¬ 
gan  the  parables ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  carry  out 
those  parables  and  multiply  them  according  to 
the  ever-varying  color  and  tone  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

In  all  your  reading  see  some  hint  and  out¬ 
line  of  the  divine  kingdom. 

>  God  has  to  be  forced  into  judgment:  he  comes 
of  himself  into  love. 

Men  who  take  thought  for  the  morrow  may 
take  no  thought  for  eternity. 

In  proportion  as  we  live  in  heaven  are  we 
masters  of  earth. 

There  is  no  religion  under  heaven  so  hard¬ 
working  as  Christianity.  Christianity  lets  no¬ 
body  alone. 

The  know-nothing,  the  do  nothing,  and  the 
be-nothing  scheme  of  life  can  only  end  in  outer 
darkness  and  in  ineffable  distress. 

No  earnest  man  can  trifle  with  words  for  the 
sake  of  ascertaining  how  far  he  may  do  evil  and 
escape  punishment. 

Be  mine  the  life  whose  reason  is  swallowed  up 
in  higher  reason  which  I  have  come  to  know  by 
the  mysterious  name  of  inspiration. 

Simon  the  leper  could  give  a  dinner,  but  be 
who  gives  an  idea  gives  a  continual  feast. 

We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  our  best  acts. 

Seize  the  fleeting  chance ;  where  there  is  a 
man  that  you  can  only  see  to-day,  for  he  will  be 
gone  to-morrow,  do  good  to  him. 

Strokes  do  not  change  character. 

To  do  good  is  to  repell  every  enemy  and  to 
answer  every  sneer. 

We  have  lost  the  royal  element  in  our  preach¬ 
ing  ;  we  are  now  making  apologies,  we  are  now 
asking  permissions,  we  are  now  requesting  to  be 
allowed  that  Christ  should  be  heard. 


Never  yet  did  woman  speak  one  word^against 
the  Son  of  God. 

Nothing  is  so  cold  as  culture,  and  nothing  so 
mean,  when  not  inflamed  and  impassioned^ by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

I  believe  in  everlasting  punishment.  Joy 
has  no  time,  misery  has  nothing  but  time. 

Your  sonsbip  does  not  depend  [upon  your 
moods  and  feelings. 

To  he,  is  to  be  nearly  lost. 

Thou  dost  watch  over  each  of  us  asMf  he  were 
an  only  child. 

He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
greater  than  he  that  is  greatest  outside. 

Where  is  the  old  world-shaking  power  ? 

Do  not  imagine  that  goodness  is  peaceful. 
Goodness  is  controversial.  If  you  have  a  grand 
program,  you  will  go  as  sheep  among  wolves. 

Some  preachers  would  be  mighty  ejieakers  if 
they  would  only  be  contradicted  in  the  middle 
of  their  discourse. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  the  last  hour.  It  is  the 
end  that  determines  everything. 

The  Church  is  nothing  to-day  if  she  be  not 
inspired. 

Christ  knew  what  we  call  the  art  of  putting 
things. 

If  any  men  are  anxious  that  the  working 
classes  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  pic¬ 
tures,  monuments  and  curiosities,  let  them  cut 
a  day  out  of  their  own  time,  and  not  steal  a 
day  which  has  another  seal  upon  it. 

I  would  the  sanctuary  could  be  opened  with 
the  dawn  and  closed  with  the  midnight  bell. 

Inspire  us  with  the  spirit  of  importunity 
which  beats  upon  heaven’s  gate  with  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  both  hands  until  it  be  opened. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  competition  with  all 
the  sovereign  religions  of  the  world. 

Every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  lay  hold  of 
Christ  somewhere. 

The  danger  of  reciting  poetry  and  living  prose. 

Five  minutes  every  day  alone  with  God  would 
make  us  more  than  conquerors  in  the  day  of 
battle.  Frederick  Campbell. 

A  SELF-SUPPORTING  WIDOW. 

About  a  rear  aeo  my  husband  died  and  left  me  in 
rather  destitute  clrcumetancee.  Just  after  onr  mar¬ 
riage  bis  health  tailed,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day.  A  friend  of  mine  from  Il¬ 
linois  called  on  me  and  told  me  how  much  money  she 
was  making  by  selling  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer,  and 
said  she  thought  I  oonld  at  least  make  a  good  living  by 
doing  the  same.  I  wrote  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer 
Co.,  Dep’t  48,  Sta.  A.  Pitteburg,  Pa.,  for  a  sample.  Since 
then  1  have  been  making  a  splendid  livlim  for  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  myself,  and  still  attend  to  my  household  du¬ 
ties.  Last  month  I  cleared  over  ttOO,  and  am  delighted 
with  my  success.  The  Dish  Washer  works  like  a  charm, 
and  the  distasteful  work  of  washing  dishes  can  he  done 
in  a  few  moments  without  soiling  tne  hands  a  pMrtlole. 
Anyone  who  sees  it  work  wants  one  at  once,  eo  they  are 
no  trouble  to  sell.  I  would  advise  anyone  ont  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  write  for  full  piuticulars,  ae  they  started 
me  in  business  and  will  do  the  same  for  others. 

Mbs.  j.  C.  B. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC 

PBA1SIN6  THE  LORD  IN  SONG. 

A  great  awakening  is  taking  place  touching  this 
important  subject  in  our  own  and  in  other 
lands.  The  evidences  of  this  are  found  on  every 
hand. 

We  rejoice  in  it  the  more  because  we  perceive 
the  Lord’s  hand  in  it.  He  has  moved  upon  the 
hearts  of  some  of  His  faithful  ones,  and  they, 
becoming  conscious  of  the  very  poor  sing¬ 
ing  in  many  a  place  of  public  worship,  are 
bringing  an  array  of  facts  before  the  militant 
church  of  the  living  Lord  that  are  of  a  startling 
nature. 

In  the  churches  of  the  wealthy,  that  delight¬ 
ful  part  of  public  worship  has  largely  been  com¬ 
mitted  into  the  hands  of  a  quartette. 

In  small  towns  and  country  churches  the  sing¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  has  had  a  precarious  existence, 
because  no  one  has  felt  any  particular  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter. 

A  change  is  coming  over  the  spiritual  vision 
of  many  of  God’s  believing  ones,  and  there  is  a 
stirring  up  among  the  dry  bones,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  a  great  awakening  along  this  line  is  just 
upon  us. 

It  is  because  of  great  imperfection  in  this 
branch  of  musical  instruction,  or  very  often  the 
utter  absence  of  it,  that  the  praise  service,  in 
many  a  church,  is  so  destitute  of  the  devotional 
spirit. 

How  very  important  then  is  the  work  of  every 
rudimental  teacher  of  music  or  choice  leader  not 
only,  but  of  every  one  who  is  contributing  his 
part  for  the  betterment  of  the  praises  of  Zion. 

To  make  a  right  beginning  the  heart  of  the 
instructor  must  be  right  with  God.  With  such 
a  beginning  and  with  talents  all  consecrated  to 
the  work  of  the  Master,  a  glorious  harvest  is  sure 
to  follow. — A.  L.  Warwick  in  Music  Teacher. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field. — As  I  am  constantly  in 
the  receipt  of  letters  inquiring  about  Voice  Cul 
ture  and  voice  placing  after  my  own  distressing 
experience  in  losing  my  voice  for  nearly  a  year  I 
desire  to  lead  my  friends  or  sufferers  away  from 
quack  methods  and  charlatan  receipts,  to  the 
one  only  method  of  restoration,  which  by  experi¬ 
ment  I  have  discovered  to  be  true  and  profound 
and  philosophical  in  all  its  parts. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Baldwin  has  made  three  most 
important  discoveries  in  voice  action,  viz.,  of 
two  suctions  in  breath  action,  of  the  keyboard 
idea,  or  the  exact  location  of  tones,  and  the  fact 
that  articulation  is  after  all  not  in  the  mouth. 

Her  system  is  a  strong  and  fundamental  one, 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  has  prevailed 
where  others  have  predicted  failure.  It  is 
founded  upon  Nature,  and  therefore  I  believe 
it  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Wilberforce  Newton. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Editor. — Your  Music  Department  is  of 
great  interest  and  is  peculiarly  suited  to  our 
section  of  the  country.  We  need  to  be  educated 
in  regard  to  the  uplifting  and  spiritual  conduct 
of  music  in  our  church  service.  W. 

Fort  Madison,  Ia. 

PVBUC  OB6AN  BECITALS. 

The  “Twentieth  Century  Club’’  of  Boston  has 
organized  a  series  of  free  organ  recitals  in  vari¬ 
ous  churches  of  that  city,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  given,  while  the  others  will  take 
place  in  March  and  April.  The  purpose  of  these 
recitals  is  to  furnish  the  public  with  larger 
opportunities  of  hearing  good  music.  Several 
Boston  parishes  and  well-known  organists  are 
co-operating  in  the  work.  The  experiment  has 
been  successfully  tried  in  Birmingham,  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  other  English  towns;  indeed,  in  Mel¬ 


bourne,  Australia,  there  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  probably  is  still,  a  “city  organist,’’  who, 
being  a  regularly  elected  or  appointed  municipal 
officer,  gave  weekly  recitals  on  the  fine  organ  of 
the  Melbourne  town  hall. 

OLD  ROCHESTER  MUSICIANS. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Warner  of 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  recalls  that  whole  company  of 
musicians  which  used  to  be  prominent  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  Rochester  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Mr.  Warner  was  for  years  leader  of  the  Central 
Church  choir,  where  the  boast  was  that  the 
singers  numbered  forty.  His  leading  was  very 
effective,  and  out  of  the  “Jubilate’’  and  other 
old  anthem  books  he  brought  forth  for  the  de¬ 
light  and  inspiration  of  his  hearers  many  a  fine 
selection.  His  own  voice  was  a  delicate  tenor; 
but  his  strength  lay  in  his  leadership  rather 
than  in  his  voice.  His  personal  qualities 
mingled  with  his  musical  gifts  to  attract  and 
keep  a  strong  choir  about  him.  A  most  genial 
man,  his  face  always  wreathed  in  smiles,  and 
innate  humor  ever  bursting  forth  on  appropriate 
occasions,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
marked  religious  character.  Though  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  which  he  served,  but,  I  be¬ 
lieve  of  the  church  in  Lima,  his  home,  yet  his 
heart  went  with  hie  work ;  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  ungodly  mercenary  musicians,  sing¬ 
ing  only  for  pay,  as  ready  to  assist  one  kind  of 
religion  as  another,  and  finding  nothing  better 
to  do  between  the  musical  parts  than  to  retire 
from  view  and  read  a  Sunday  newspaper;  this 
was  not  Mr.  Warner.  He  was  a  Christian  man. 
Though  not  young,  he  was  always  welcome  in 
the  young  people’s  meetings  held  before  evening 
service,  which  he  occasionally  visited,  and  his 
remarks  at  such  times  were  peculiarly  tender, 
spiritual  and  helpful. 

One  Sunday  evening  the  entire  congregation 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  new  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  plaintive  voice  breaking  forth  tremblingly 
into  a  solo;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  young  lad,  who 
usually  sang  alto,  whom  Mr.  Warner  had  the 
courage  to  bring  out  in  this  public  fashion. 
The  boy  was  Will  L.  Wood,  who  has  since  be¬ 
come  an  accomplished  professional  musician, 
following  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  organist  whom  we  found  first  allied 
with  Mr.  Warner  in  the  conduct  of  the  service 
of  song  in  Central  Church  was  Mr.  S.  N.  Pen- 
field.  He  had  a  magnificent  organ,  the  finest 
then  in  the  city,  (it  is  still  in  use,)  and  he 
handled  it  magnificently.  Occasional  organ  re¬ 
citals  accompanied  by  descriptive  lectures,  were 
at  one  time  a  feature  of  Central  Church  life 
under  this  master.  Mr.  Penfield  has  long  been 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  Mr.  William  S. 
Ailing  who  followed  Mr.  Penfield  at  the  organ, 
a  man  of  special  musical  taste,  and  of  very  con- 
eecrated  spirit,  whose  voice,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Warner’s,  was  always  welcome  among  the 
younger  people  in  their  services.  He  was  taken 
away  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life,  and  at  one 
time  his  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  now  an 
elder  in  that  church,  was  ably  filling  his  place. 
It  was  in  those  early  days  that  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  organ,  and  word  was  received  that 
an  extraordinary  organist  was  captivating  the 
multitude  in  the  village  of  Corning,  and  ought 
to  be  heard  in  Rochester.  His  name  was  Ab¬ 
bott.  To  every  one  he  was  a  stranger,  but  he 
was  invited  to  pay  the  church  a  visit,  and  did 
so,  and  the  effect  of  his  first  Sunday’s  playing 
was  simply  electric.  Abbott  was  retained,  and 
it  immediately  spread  through  the  city  what  a 
wonderful  player  was  performing  in  the  Central 
Church.  The  result  was  that  particularly  in 
the  evening,  the  church  was  thronged.  Even 
during  the  playing  of  interludes  men  would  turn 
about  in  their  seats  to  watch  the  player’s  form ; 
and  when  the  closing  voluntary  was  given,  few 
could  persuade  themselves  to  leave  the  church. 


large  numbers  sitting  down  at  once  after  the 
benediction,  or  standing  to  get  a  better  view, 
while  Abbott  played  on  and  on,  inspired  by  the 
effect  which  he  knew  that  he  was  producing, 
until  at  last  he  stopped  well  nigh  exhausted. 
Of  Abbott’s  powers  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  was  wondrously  gifted,  and  hie  fbrt  lay  in 
improvisation,  brilliancy  being  the  predominant 
characteristic.  Other  musicians  became  jealous 
of  hie  success;  and,  discovering  his  weak  point, 
led  him  into  drink.  Under  the  influence  of 
liquor  his  powers  were  heightened ;  but  the 
collapse  had  to  come,  and  one  Sabbath  morning 
the  announcement  was  made  that  Abbott  was 
dead.  He  had  finished  his  Rochester  career 
within  a  few  brief  weeks. 

Eugene  King  was  another  prodigy,  though  of 
quite  a  different  stamp.  He  was  an  orphan  boy, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  minister’s  family  in  Port  Byron.  People 
were  sceptical  of  the  ability  of  such  a  youth  in 
such  an  important  position.  But  having  been 
heard  he  was  soon  engaged,  and  he  gave  the 
utmost  satisfaction  for  perhaps  two  years.  He, 
too,  was  extraordinary  in  improvisation ;  and, 
under  the  skillful  training  of  Mr.  Hervey  D. 
Wilkins  he  made  rapid  progress.  As  a  boy 
I  used  to  rush  to  the  organ  loft  after  the  bene¬ 
diction  and  stand  by  his  side  while  he  poured 
forth  all  that  was  in  his  soul.  His  face  glowed, 
and  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  head  kept  rhythm, 
and  smiles  played  about  his  lips  as  he  too  played 
on  and  on.  King  was  an  exemplary  young  man, 
a  quiet  Christian,  so  it  is  believed,  and  when 
consumption  laid  its  hand  upon  him  and  brought 
about  his  untimely  end,  there  was  sincere  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  man  as  well  as  the  musician. 

Up  at  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  a  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  gallery  in  those  days  would  have  been 
surprised  to  find  beside  the  organ  seat  an  old 
pair  of  boots  standing ;  they  were  very  much 
wrinkled  at  the  ankles.  These  were  the  organ¬ 
ist’s  professional  boots,  “seven  league  boots,’’ 
perhaps,  for  which  he  used  to  exchange  his  ordi- 
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nary  foot  gear  when  he  came  to  his  Sunday 
duties.  Whether  they  gave  him  greater  freedom 
of  movement  in  playing  the  pedals,  or  made  his 
feet  like  those  of  the  priests  in  Jordan  which 
“stood  firm,”  may  be  disputed.  At  several  of 
the  churches  played  another  organist  of  marked 
musical  ability,  but  with  that  sad  weakness  for 
drink  which  has  beset  too  many  musicians. 
Without  liquor  he  would  have  been  a  more 
sound  and  substantial  musician  than  Abbott, 
whose  style  was  more  or  less  fantastic.  He  did 
good  service  in  spite  of  hie  fault,  though  he 
became  irregular  in  keeping  appointments,  and 
thus  lost  ground  with  his  scholars.  He,  too, 
at  an  untimely  period  of  life  went  down  into  the 
grave. 

There  were  two  young  men  in  the  town  about 
those  days  who  were  excellent  musicians,  but 
whose  peculiarities  exposed  them  to  more  or  less 
of  amusing  criticism ;  in  the  one  case  these 
peculiarities  were  more  marked  away  from  than 
at  the  organ ;  in  the  other  they  displayed  them¬ 
selves  in  an  inordinate  swinging  of  the  body 
during  playing,  accompanied  with  many  sense¬ 
less  contortions  of  the  shoulders  as  if  organ¬ 
playing  were  a  muscular  exercise;  the  design 
evidently  was  to  make  an  impression  upon  spec¬ 
tators,  as  well  as  auditors.  In  contrast  with  the 
latter  was  the  very  dignified  bearing  of  Mr.  Her- 
ve  D.  Wilkins,  who  has  been  a  potent  and 
most  beneficent  influence  in  musical  circles  in 
Rochester  down  to  the  present  day,  and  of  whose 
character  as  well  as  ability  The  Evangelist  spoke 
justly  in  a  recent  issue. 

Much  might  be  added  of  the  singers  of  those 
days,  most  of  whom  have  finished  their  work  in 
that  department,  if  they  have  not  indeed  gone 
from  earth.  Only  one  of  these  need  here  be 
mentioned,  the  Rev.  Theodore  W.  Hopkins,  who 
while  a  student  used  to  be  heard  in  St.  Peter’s 
Presbyterian  choir ;  hie  leaving  the  loft  in  order 
to  listen  more  attentively  to  the  sermon  was 
always  noticeable.  His  rich  voice  was  later 
heard  for  some  years  as  the  pastor  of  Central 
Church,  and  Professor  in  Auburn  Seminary. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Lowville,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  IW. 

The  preparation  for  useful  service  in  the  choir 
begins  or  ought  to  begin  in  the  church  singing- 
school.  It  should  always  be  continued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  church,  for  then  the  blending  of 
the  artistic  and  the  spiritual  may  be  such  as  the 
devout  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Good  music  has  a  wonderful  infiuence  for  good 
to  the  mind  and  soul  of  man.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  formative  period  of  man’s  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  down  to  the  grave,  its  infiuence 
never  grows  less. 

How  important  that,  beginning  at  the  cradle, 
and  continuing  on  through  all  the  avenues  of 
life,  according  as  may  be  the  capacity  of  the 
person  to  comprehend  the  matter,  the  best  of 
music  be  provided.  This  rule  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  nursery,  the  home  circle,  the 
school,  the  social  circle  and  the  church. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  in 
his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and 
all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radi¬ 
cal  cure  forNervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  whe  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in 
Oerman,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  this  paper.  W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers' 
Block,  JRoehester,  N,  Y. _ 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  have  only  a  few  left  of  the  beautiful  Calendars 
entitled  “Stray  leaves  from  under  the  Catalpa.’’ 
On  its  front  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  the  Rev.  The 
odore  L.  Cuyler,  whose  name  and  teachings  have 
for  the  last  half  century  been  “household  words”  in 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  our  many  thousands  of 
readers  in  our  own  land  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  daily  readings  are  precious  gems  culled  from 
the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  nom  dc 
plume  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been  “Under 
the  Catalpa.”  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  unique  Cal¬ 
endar  can  now  be  bad,  and  those  desiring  one  should 
order  at  once,  enclosing  $1.00. 


WINONA  ASSEMBLY  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evangelist  : 

So  many  inquiries  are  directed  to  this  office 
that  we  deem  it  best  to  make  some  statements 
to  tne  Presbyterian  public  regarding  the  Winona 
Assembly  and  Summer  School  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  coming  General  Assembly. 

We  desire  first  of  all  to  express  our  confident 
belief  that  we  can  properly  and  comfortably  take 
care  of  all  commissioners  and  all  visitors  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Winona  has  erected  many 
new  buildings  including  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
dining  halls  and  cottages  and  many  other  cot¬ 
tages  are  under  contract  and  all  the  commission¬ 
ers  and  nearly  all  the  visitors  will  be  taken  care 
of  on  our  grounds.  We  are  two  miles  from  the 
center  of  Warsaw,  a  beautiful  little  city  of  5,000 
inhabitants. 

The  people  of  W’arsaw,  regardless  of  denomina- 
tion,  ar^roused  andltiielr  homes  will  be'thr'own 
open  to  visitors  to  the  Assembly.  One  of  the 
committee  recently  said  :  “Warsaw  took  care  of 
over  irobo’^ople  at*^ the  time  of  the  Methodist 
Conference  and  entertained  them  free.  There  is 
no  telling  how  many  Presbyterians  we  can  care 
for  since  they  propose  to  pay  81.00 per  day.’’ 

In  addition  to  boats  and  busses  which  ply  be¬ 
tween  the  grounds  and  Warsaw,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  will  run  a  train  every  few  min¬ 
utes,  charging  street  car  rates.  The  above  state¬ 
ments  are  made  in  the  hope  that  no  one  will  be 
deterred  from  visiting  the  Assembly  by  reason 
of  fear  that  they  will  net  be  properly  entertained. 
We,  however,  desire  to  urge  that  all  expecting 
to  visit  the  Assembly  will  notify  us  before  hand 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 

Presbyterians  of  Chicago  have  pledged  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  with  which  to  remodel  and  furnish 
our  auditorium.  The  work  is  now  in  progress 
and  will  be  completed  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Assembly. 

Indianapolis  Presbvterians  are  raising  $5,000 
in  addition  to  what  has  previously  been  raised 
to  pay  for  the  erection  of  committee  rooms  and 
dining  hall  and  suitable  stores  and  offices. 
None  of  this  money  is  donated,  simply  taken  in 
stock.  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Winona  directors  that  no  money  need  be  donated 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  usual  expenses  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  General  AsKemhlv.  , 

The  ladies,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Wells  of  Fort  Wayne,  are  meeting  with  great 
success  in  raising  86,000  with  which  to  furnish 
the  Woman’s  Building.  This  building  contains 
a  beautiful  chapel,  a  large  office,  dining-room 
canable  of  seating  280  persons  and  sleeping  ac¬ 
commodations  for  nearly  500  people.  Each 
church  is  asked  to  furnish  a  room  at  a  cost  of 
$25,  and  the  name  of  the  church  thus  donating 
will  be  placed  upon  the  door  of  the  room.  This 
furniture  becomes  the  property  of  the  Winona 
Assembly  on  condition  that  a  certain  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profits  of  the  Woman’s  Building  will 
be  given  annually  to  the  women  for  their  mis¬ 
sion  work. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Assembly,  Winona 
will  entertain  at  least  seven  other  conventions  as 
follows:  Indiana  State  Sunday-school  Conven¬ 
tion,  Western  Association  of  Writers,  Indiana 
State  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Indiana  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  En¬ 
campment,  National  Medical  Society,  Boys’ 
Brigade,  and  the  last  week  in  August,  Indiana 
State  Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  There 
will  be  no  charges  to  the  grounds  until  July  15, 
at  which  date  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 
Hoosier  poet,  will  open  the  program  proper. 
Immediately  following  the  General  Assembly, 
there  will  be  what  we  call  our  Original  Program 
and  at  least  three  evenings  of  every  week,  an 
entertainment  will  be  given  in  the  auditorium. 

The  Bible  School  dates  are  August  12th  to 
August  25th. 

Winona  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  its  president,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Conner 
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of  New  Albany,  who  has  been  compelled  by  rea¬ 
son  of  ill  health,  to  give  up  business  and  he  will 
go  at  once  to  California.  Mr.  Conner  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  advance  Winona  and 
we  shall  miss  him.  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
the  accepssion  of  Mr.  John  M.  Studebaker  of 
South  Bend  to  our  presidency.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  elected  two  new  directors,  Thomas  Kane 
of  Chicago  and  Frank  L.  Marshall  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  railroads  will  furnish  to  the  visitors  as 
well  as  to  the  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  all  the  conventions  of  the  sea¬ 
son  a  reduced  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
good  for  fifteen  days.  One  and  one- third  fare, 
good  for  the  entire  season. 

The  capital  stock  of  Winona  Assembly  has 
been  increased  to  $200,000,  and  whilst  marvelous 
success  has  been  achieved  in  the  sale  of  stock, 
yet,  by  reason  of  sewerage,  electric  lights  and 
many  other  problems,  the  directors  are  anxiously 
hoping  that  Presbyterians  will  be  found  willing 
to  purchase  at  least  $40,000  more  of  stock  and 
thus  enable  them  to  go  up  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  free  from  debt.  It  is  believed  by  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  that  the  stock  will 
pay  an  annual  dividend  in  addition  to  paying 
one-fourth  of  all  dividends  to  the  church  for 
Home  Missions. 

Parties  desiring  information  about  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  will  address  Professor  John  M. 
Coulter,  LL.D.,  Chicago  University,  Chicago, 
Ill.  He  is  to  be  on  the  grounds  as  principal 
and  will  teach  in  no  other  summer  school  during 
the  season. 

For  information  regarding  the  Bible  School, 
address  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia.  For  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  all  other  matters,  address  S.  C. 
Dickey,  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  36 
When  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  After  April 
15th,  address  the  Secretary  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  at  Eagle  Lake,  Kosciusko  County,  Ind. 
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Hudson  Presbytery  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Nyack,  N.  Y-,  Monday,  April  10,  at  8  p.m.  The  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  hold  its  next  an¬ 
nual  meetinx  in  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y„  Thursday,  April 
fS.  In  the  forenoon  there  will  be  a  business  session, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  popular  meeting  with  interest¬ 
ing  speeches.  David  F.  Bonnbr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wasbington  City  in  the  Western 
Church,  Washington  City,  D.  C.,  April  5,  at  7.30  p.m. 

B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Platte  Presbytery  at  Savannah,  Mo.,  Tuesday,  April 
90,  at  7.80  P.M.  Walter  H.  Clark.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  the  Central  Church,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  April  13,  at  7  p.m.  Wm.  A.  West,  S.  C. 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  in  Acton,  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
April  90,  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  P.  Marshall,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  the  First  Church  of  Middle- 
town,  Monday,  April  19,  at  7.30 p.m.  J.  K.  Uibson,  S. C. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  at  Niles.  Mich.,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  Woman's  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  at  the  same  place,  commencing  'Wednesday,  April 
14,  at  9  A.M.  F.  Z.  Kossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  ('ayuga  at  Weedsport,  Monday,  April 
19.  at  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records  and  as-sessmeiits  are 
due  at  that  time  and  place.  C.  H.  Beebe,  S.  C. 


Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  at  second-claet 
maO  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOA.MDB. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  “  ** 

Church  Erection,  -  .  -  “  “ 

Education,  .....  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  “  ** 

Freedmen,  .  .  .516  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block.  Chicago. 


THE  AMRBIOAN  8UNDAy.8CHOOL  ONION, 
sstablished  nr  Philadelphia,  ISM, 

Mganlseb  TTnlon  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
place*  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre- 
setiting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
■obools  previously  established.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  la  the  blessing.  *26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpe  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  *800  supports  a  missionary 
one  rear.  Yon  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dla  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCTETT  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL. 

AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
(pommonly  called  Port  '‘Society.*’)  Chartered  in  1810. 
Bupporte  Mlnlater*  and  Mlssiouarlee.  Its  Mariners’ 
Ohuivh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  eervicee  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches,  1& 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moors,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbottweb,  Oor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hbbriok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ran  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Stiwet,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen :  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaiwru  of  the  world :  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  *f  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailor? 
Maoaeine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jamb*  W.  Blwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stubobb,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Snn,  D.Dm  Secrets^. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HORSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

IS5  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  chUlren  whose  Mrente  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  today  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  Ito  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Doaations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
nUy  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday, 8 -JO to 4 M  P.  M.;  Sunday-school, 2  to 
P.M.  Day-echools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  p.  M.  except 
Eatnr'.Ay;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  P  Jt.  Visitors  welcome 
at  ah  times.  Morris  K  Jrsup,  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp  Treaa; 
Of  AO*  F.  Betts,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt 

or  greatest  ne^  now  Is  money  fcr  a  new  building.  We 
trently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children 


PRES  «  TTERIE8, 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  in  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  at 
8  p.m  a.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  at  Warren,  Penna.,  Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  in  the  Westminster  Church 
of  Rochester,  Monday,  April  19,  at  7.80  p.m. 

Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Long  Island  Presbytery  in  Brid^  Hampton,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  18,  at  7.80  p.m.  Ephek  Whitaker,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  Bowling  Green,  Tueeday, 
April  13,  at  7.80  p.m.  B.  W.  8<  aqi.e.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bufl'alo  at  Franklinvllle,  Monday, 
April  19,  at  7.80  p.m.  Assessments  and  statistical  reports 
are  expected.  William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday.  April 
90,  at  9  P.M.  Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Parker,  8.  D., 
Tuesday.  April  13.  at  7.80  p.m.  The  Presbyterial  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same  place  April  14, 
and  the  Presbyterial  Union  of  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  also  at  the  same  place.  April  13. 

Calvin  H.  French,  Stated  Clerk. 

Huron  Presbytery  at  Tiffin,  O  .  April  13  and  14,  and 
on  April  14  the  twentieth  annusl  meeting  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbvtery. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  with  the  church  in  Gar¬ 
field,  Tuesday,  April  90,  at  10  a.m.  To  be  opened  with 
sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Bryce  K.  Doug¬ 
lass.  Georob  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Oneida,  III,,  April  19.  at  7.30 
P.M,  I.  A.  CoRNBLisoN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Peoria  at  Knoxville,  Ill..  Wednesday, 
April  7,  at  9  a.m.  Mrs.  De  Vore  of  Alaska  will  be  present. 
A  full  representation  from  every  church  is  desired. 

Julia  H.  Johnston.  Pres.  Sec. 

Presbytery  of  Northumberland  in  Muncy,  April  19, 
at  9.80  p.m.  J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw.'in  the  Presbyterian  'church 
of  Ithaca,  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  Sessioual  rec¬ 
ords  to  be  presented.  _  -  Thomas  Middlemis,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Monday.  April  19,  at  7.30  p.m. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Steuben  Presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday.  April  90,  at  7.30  p.m. 

....  James  A.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kearney  Presbytery  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Tuesday.  April  13,  at  7.30  p.m.  The 
Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 


DEATHS. 

Tooker.— At  Canoga,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  94, 
1807,  of  paralysis,  in  her  87tb  year,  Elmira  Helms  Tooker, 
wife  of  the  late  John  H.  Tooker.  They  were  married  in 
Orange  Co.,  May  15. 1833,  and  settled  here,  where  they 
continuously  resided  until  bis  death,  April  19, 1895.  They 
both  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  early  life, 
of  which  be  was  eider  for  many  years.  With  her  death 
the  family  becomes  extinct,  as  their  four  children  and 
four  grandchildren  passed  over  before  the  aged  couple. 

Maccarthy.— Fallen  asleep  in  Jesus;  at  her  home  in 
Ossian,  N.  Y.,  March  3, 1897,  Caroline  E.  Maccarthy,  wife 
of  Rev.  C.  W.  Maccarthy.  Two  daughters  survive  her. 


WOODIiAWN  CEAIETERY. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  S9  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  FRONTIER  Home  Missionary  is  bowed  down  with 
the  weight  of  debt.  A  cash  sale  of  his  city  prop¬ 
erty  at  $3,500  would  cancel  every  obligation  ana  leave 
him  a  penniless  but  free  man.  'Who  will  buy?  Could 

give  prominent  Philade^hia  reference  if  desired.  Ad- 
ress  Wilson,  in  care  of  P.  O.  Box  4iUi,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ORGANIST  or  Organist  and  Choirmaster  desires  en¬ 
gagement.  Is  thoroughly  competent  and  has  high¬ 
est  recommendations.  Address  C.  D..  care  of  Chas.  S. 
Elliot  &  Co.,  Music  Publishers,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


An  Undenominational  School  of  Theology. 


The  School  ha«  twelve  Ustmctors  connected  with  several 
different  denomlnatlona 

Onlyeolleg-  Biadu.teselietble  for  the  degree  of  B.D. 

Rlective  courses  cover  s  venty  nlne  honrs  a  week. 

Conrses  In  Harvard  College  are  open  without  charge. 

Special  oppor'unities  are  offered  for  post  gradnate  stndy. 

Of  the  68  eraduates  and  Resident  Oradnates  of  the  last  three 
years.  4  are  still  In  the  School,  2  are  Prufeesors.  2  are  preaching 
In  Baptist  rhurches.  2  In  churches  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
6  In  llethodl«t,  13  In  Orthodox  Congregational,  6  in  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  and  17  in  Unitarian  churches. 

Tnition  Fee,  1*150  per  year. 

For  further  In  ormation  address  Robert  S.  Horison,  Socre 
tary  of  tne  Faculty,  Cambridge,  Mae.. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  "Th*  Ely  Foundation”  will 
he  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel  by 

The  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D^ 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  at  8.15,  as  follows: 
Monday  evenings,  March  8, 15,  99; 

Tuesday  evenings.  March  9, 16,  93. 


The  general  subject  will  be  “The  Bible  and  Islam.'' 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo.  —  The  West  -  avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  Dr.  Jacob  Freshman  is  pas¬ 
tor,  received  on  March  7th,  thirty  members, 
twenty-one  on  confession  and  nine  by  letter. 
Dr.  Freshman  entered  upon  his  ministry  January 
Ist.  He  began  special  services  late  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  these  are  yet  in  progress. 

Brooklyn. — A  deep  work  of  grace  is  in 
progress  at  the  Twenty- fourth  street  branch  of 
the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Clagett.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Texas  Presbyterian  University, 
who  is  east  in  the  interest  of  the  University,  is 
stopping  with  the  Rev.  F.  W.  McClusky.  A 
strong  believer  in  evangelistic  w’ork.  he  has  been 
preaching  for  him  each  evening,  and  God  is 
greatly  blessing  the  Word.  Friday  night, 
March  5th,  seventy  persons  came  forward  to  ex¬ 
press  their  desire  to  become  Christians.  The 
following  Sunday  thirty  presented  themselves  to 
unite  with  the  Church,  and  many  more  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  come.  The  meetings  are  yet  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  deepening  interest. 

Lowville. — The  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell, 
now  when  the  “starry  vault”  is  brilliant  with 
Venus  and  Jupiter  and  all  between,  is  giving  a 
short  course  of  sermons,  beginning  March  7th, 
under  the  following  titles:  The  Glory  of  the 
Starry  Heavens,  The  Sun  and  Moon  Eclipsed, 
If  a  Comet  Should  Strike  the  Earth,  Are  the 
Stars  Inhabited? 

Amsterdam.  —  The  Second  Church  and  its 
Pastor. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  recently  celebrated  an  event 
worthy  of  note,  in  a  reception  given  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  the  occasion  being  the 
sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  installation  of  Dr. 
Baldwin  as  pastor.  This  church  might  well  be 
termed  the  church  of  long  pastorates,  as  his  is 
only  the  third  in  sixty  years.  A  record  only 
equaled  by  one  other  society  in  the  Albany 
Presbytery.  The  reception  was  held  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  and  parlors,  which  form  part  of  the 
large  and  handsome  chapel,  recently  added  to 
the  church,  mainly  through  the  eflForts  of  the 
pastor.  A  few  facts  gleaned  from  the  history  of 
the  past  sixteen  years,  will  serve  to  show  the 
prosperity  of  this  church,  both  materially  and 
spiritually.  During  these  years,  six  hundred 
have  been  added  to  the  church,  more  than  half 
that  number  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Two 
other  churches  have  largely  grown  out  of  this, 
the  mother  church,  one  of  these,  self  supporting 
from  the  first.  To  this  and  other  causes  inci¬ 
dental  to  church  experience,  nearly  as  many 
have  gone  out,  but  notwithstanding,  the  society 
has  steadily  increased  in  strength  and  vigor. 
The  Women’s  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the 
various  Bands  that  have  sprung  up,  attest  the 
advanced  interest  in  missions.  The  yearly  gifts 
to  benevolent  objects  have  increased  from  seven 
hundred  dollars  to  more  than  three  times  that 
amount.  The  Young  People’s  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  and  the  Young  Men’s  League  have 
been  formed  by  the  pastor’s  guiding  hand  and 
seek  to  give  support  in  things  temporal  and  spir¬ 
itual.  The  great  interest  evinced  by  those  pres¬ 
ent  from  the  daughter  churches  showed  the  nigh 
esteem  in  which  Dr.  Baldwin  is  held  by  his 
congregation.  The  wish  was  expressed  which 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  those  present,  that  this 
happy  relation  might  be  continued  many  years 
to  the  benefit  of  both  pastor  and  people. 

Avoca. — Twenty-four  persons  united  with  this 
church  March  7th,  the  fruit,  in  part,  of  a  quiet 
but  deep  work  of  grace  following  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  This  church  was  organized  July  13th, 
1896,  with  sixty-seven  members,  and  now  has 
one  hundred  and  five.  The  contract  has  been 
let  for  a  new  house  of  worship  which  is  to  be 
completed  July  15th.  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  of 
Campbell  is  supplying  the  church. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Miflord. — Holland. — The  Rev.  Robert  I.  Ga- 
mon  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Milford,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  18th 
of  February,  By  apmintment  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  BrunsAiick,  Rev.  Horace  D.  Sassaman 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  presided  and  proposed  the 
constitutional  questions;  Rev.  James  Roberts, 
D.D.,  of  Lambertville,  preached  the  sermon; 
Rev.  Edward  Arthur  McLaury  of  Marksborox, 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  Rev.  Benjamin 
G.  Van  Cleve,  the  former  pastor,  gave  the  charge 
to  the  people,  and  Rev.  William  H.  Filson  offered 
the  prayer  of  installation.  Mr.  Gamon  was  also 
installed  pastor  of  the  Holland  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  23d  of  Feb 
ruary.  Rev.  H.  D.  Sassaman  presided,  proposed 
the  constitutional  questions,  and  offered  the 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  is  fitting  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  which  promises  to  clear  up  many  obscure 
points  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  race.  As  President  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Mr.  Jesup  has  already  done  much  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  fitting  out  the  Peary 
relief  expedition,  and  providing  for  the  best 
existing  collection  of  North  American  forestry, 
and  now  generously  provides  the  funds  for  an 
thropological  explorations  and  investigations 
on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  are  to  be  carried  on  in  both  Asia  and  j 
.\merica  during  a  period  of  six  years. 

Mr.  C.  Franz  Boas,  who  is  connected  with  the 
expedition,  wishing  to  correct  the  many  errors 
and  misstatements  regarding  the  work,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  account  in  the  Evening 
Post : 

“There  are  few  problems  that  are  of  greater 
importance  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  race  than  its  relations  to 
the  races  of  the  Old  World.  The  discussion  of 
this  problem  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
period,  but  its  study  has  never  been  taken  up 
in  a  systematic  manner.  While  some  investiga¬ 
tors  maintain  that  American  culture  has  grown 
up  spontaneously,  others  claim  to  recognize 
traces  of  Asiatic  culture  in  America.  Two  ways 
of  connection  between  the  New  World  and  the 
Old  have  been  suggested :  the  one  leading  over 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  other  leading  along  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  to  our  continent.  The  prob¬ 
lem  that  it  is  proposed  to  take  up  relates  to  the 
northern  area.  In  recent  time  F.  Ratzel,  Otis 
T.  Mason,  and  myself  have  published  studies 
which  favor  the  theory  that  an  early  exchange 
of  cultural  achievements  took  place  between 
northeastern  Asia  and  western  America,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  opinion  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  doubt  It  is  combated  notably 
by  D.  G.  Brinton.  Still  more  doubtful  is  the 
racial  relationship  between  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  America ;  and  when  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  peoples  of  British  Columbia  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  Asiatic  race  than  any 
other  North  American  Indians,  I  did  not  bring 
forward  any  material  from  the  Asiatic  side  to 
sustain  the  assertion.  The  final  solution  of 
these  questions  requires  a  systematic  study  of 
the  whole  area.  Anthropologists  will  appreciate 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jesup,  who  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  investigate  this  important  problem  ener¬ 
getically  before  the  destructive  influences  of 
civilization  shall  have  destroyed  the  primitive 
cultures  entirely. 

“Our  knowledge  of  the  ethnology  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Siberia  is  largely  based  upon 
the  reports  of  early  travellers.  Steller’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Kamchatka  supplied  a  gap  that  cannot 
be  filled  to-day.  The  circumnavigations  of  the 
globe  of  the  last  century  and  of  the  beginning 
of  this  century  have  furnished  us  with  frag¬ 
mentary  material  from  these  regions,  but  the 
only  contribution  that  can  claim  any  great  sci¬ 
entific  value  is  that  of  Schrenck  on  the  peoples 
of  the  Amoor.  Notwithstanding  this  work,  and 
the  publications  of  Middendorf,  Castren  Schief- 
ner,  and  Radloff,  the  types  of  man,  the  lan¬ 
guages,  customs,  and  mythology  of  the  whole 
region  are  practically  unknown. 

“On  the  American  side  our  information  is 
somewhat  fuller.  From  southern  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  we  have  the  linguistic  works 
of  Vemiaminoff,  the  great  Russian  missionary; 
of  Dali,  Pinart,  Krause,  and  Emmons.  From 
Arctic  Alaska  we  have  mainly  the  work  of  Mur¬ 
doch  on  the  Eskimo  of  Point  Barrow.  In- 


.  TOUNO  MEN  QUIT  TOBACCO 

If  yon  wish  to  preserve  your  manhood.  Education  at 
large  expense  to  develop  mental  brilliancy  is  torn  down 
by  Tobacco  use  and  nervousness  results.  SURE-QUIT, 
an  antidote  chewing  gum,  rights  the  wrong.  ZSc.  a  box, 
nearly  all  druggists.  Booklet  and  sample  free.  Eureka 
Chenucal  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


vestigations  in  British  Columbia  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  mainly  by  myself,  but  much  remains 
to  bo  done.  Work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  begun  this  spring  in  fields  that  have 
heretofore  remained  unexplored,  and  will  be 
continued  as  long  as  important  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  ethnology  of  the  coast  remain 
to  be  filled.  The  regions  in  which  investiga¬ 
tions  are  to  be  carried  on  offer  maty  peculiar 
diSlculties,  as  well  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
district  as  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  tribes 
that  inhabit  these  regions.  While  almost  the 
whole  of  Siberia  is  inhabited  by  tribes  akin  in 
language  and  similar  in  type,  the  eastern  coast 
is  occupied  by  a  variety  of  races.  The  same  is 
true  in  America,  where  in  the  interior  we  find  a 
vast  sweep  of  country  inhabited  by  one  people, 
while  the  diversity  of  languages  and  races  cn 
the  coast  is  almost  incredible.  A  thorough 
study  of  all  the  innumerable  dialects,  of  the 
customs  of  all  the  tribes,  and  oi  the  physical 
characteristics,  will  be  required  to  bring  order 
into  this  chaos.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem 
will  be  better  annreciated  when  it  is  stated  that 
between  Columbia  River  and  Bering  Strait  ten 
languages  are  found  that  are  fundamentally  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  that  these  languages  have  thirty- 
seven  dialects  which  are  mutually  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  On  the  Asiatic  side  there  are  seven  dis¬ 
tinct  languages  spoken  in  at  least  ten  dialects 
which  are  mutually  unintelligible,  but  there  | 
may  be  more,  since  our  knowledge  of  the  whole 
area  is  very  meagre. 

“The  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  racial 
types  is  a  very  attractive  one.  The  relations  of 
the  races  of  southern  Alaska  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  to  the  other  North  American  Indians,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  clear,  are  certainly  very  inti¬ 
mate,  since  a  gradual  transition  of  the  North¬ 
west  coast  types  to  those  of  eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica  can  be  established.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
features  show  a  decided  resemblance  with  the 
Asiatic  types,  bnt  the  races  which  we  find  in 
northern  Alaska  are  much  more  remote  from 
Asiatic  types  and  those  farther  south.  It  is, 
therefore,  likely  that  extensive  migrations  have 
taken  place  in  this  whole  area.  We  know  that 
great  changes  in  the  seats  of  population  have 
occurred  in  the  central  parts  of  northern  Siberia. 
The  weaker  peoples  of  southern  regions  were 
pushed  northward,  and  finally  came  to  occupy 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
It  will  require  long  and  patient  study  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  the  prehistoric  remains  of 
the  whole  region  to  unravel  its  ancient  history. 

“Even  after  the  time  of  the  early  migrations 
of  races  in  this  region  there  has  always  been 
opportunity  for  intercourse  and  for  exchange  of 
inventions  and  of  other  ideas.  The  forms  of 
certain  utensils  are  much  alike  on  both  coasts, 
thus  favoring  the  theory  that  they  have  spread 
over  the  whole  area  from  one  centre,  but  archseo 
lexical  investigation  must  show  how  long  these 
forms  have  been  in  use,  and  if  they  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  other  forms  of  culture.  The  mytholo¬ 
gies  must  be  scanned  with  great  care.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  among  the  peoples  of  Siberia  a 
constant  interchange  of  tales  and  of  myths  has 
taken  place.  There  are  indications  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  flowed  across  to  our  continent,  and  it  will 
be  the  task  of  the  proposed  investigation  to  dis¬ 
cover  to  which  extent  American  and  Asiatic 
ideas  influenced  each  other.  ’  ’ 

The  union  cigarmakers  in  an  uptown  factory 
decided  to  go  out  on  strike  the  other  day,  as  a 
protest  against  the  discharge  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Shop  Arbiteation  Committee. 
Five  women  who  are  employed  in  the  place  re¬ 
fused  to  quit,  declaring  that  the  strike  was  a 
foolish  proceeding  in  &e  present  state  of  trade. 
The  charge  of  sentimentalism  which  is  often 
made  against  the  other  sex  does  not  apply  in  the 
resent  case.  In  fact  these  five  are  marked  by  a 
ind  of  hard-headed  common  sense  which  might 
be  well  imitated  by  their  male  colleagues. 


MBS.  PHILENA  (COPLEY)  BVTLEB. 

At  her  home  in  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  County, 
Mich.,  Mrs.  Philena  Butler,  (wife  of  the  late 
Charles  Butler),  passed  away  on  the  evening  of 
December  26th,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years  and  nine  days.  Born  at  Paris,  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  December  17th,  1806,  she 
was  nine  years  of  age  when  her  parents,  Leman 
and  Sally  (Cooley)  Copley  moved  to  the  then 
new  country  of  Madison,  Lake  County,  Ohio, 
where  she  lived  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
she  was  married  to  Charles  Butler  of  Leroy,  N. 

Y.  It  was  there,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Crawford,  that  they  united  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Three  years  later,  in  1830, 
they  removed  to  the  then  territory  of  Michigan, 
and  took  up  a  farm  of  Government  land,  cn 
which  they  both  lived  until  past  ninety  years  of 
age.  The  country  was  at  that  time  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  with  no  road  but  an  Indian  trail  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler 
suffered  all  the  privations  and  hardships  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  pioneer  life. 

The  deceased  was  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
Christian  and  by  her  goodness  of  heart  endeared 
herself  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  where  she  lived.  Of  her  immediate  family, 
only  one  sister  remains — Mrs.  Polly  Barrett  of 
Mentor,  Ohio.  She  leaves  four  children,  all  re¬ 
siding  in  the  State — C.  A.  Butler  of  Coleman, 
Mrs.  Howell  of  Chicago  and  George  and  Louisa 
unmarried,  remaining  at  the  old  home. 

They  have  taken  the  New  York  Evangelist 
since  its  first  publication  in  1830. 

Mr.  Lewis  Strong,  who  died  March  2d,  1897, 
after  an  illness  of  five  days,  was  born  in  Hawley, 
Mass.,  April  12th,  1817,  but  became  a  resident 
of  Huntsburg  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  remov¬ 
ing  thence  to  Chester,  ten  years  later.  The 
next  fifty-three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  his 
farm  home.  Here  he  toiled  with  unceasing 
energy,  striving  for  a  home,  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  and  performed  labors  and  duties 
which  few  men  could  have  endured.  In  this 
home  trials  came  to  him,  which  would  have 
broken  down  most  men.  Sorrow  and  affliction 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  life,  yet  be  was  never 
known  to  murmur  or  complain.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  he  buried  two  children  in  infancy. 
Ere  he  had  reached  middle  life,  the  companion 
of  his  youth,  who  had  long  been  an  invalid, 
was  taken  from  him.  Later  on  his  oldest  son 
gave  his  life  for  his  country  on  the  field  of 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  where  he  lies  buried.  It 
was  hie  first  battle.  A  few  years  later  the  only 
remaining  son,  upon  whom  he  was  depending  in 
his  declining  years,  suddenly  sickened  and  died. 
His  cup  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  yet  again 
he  took  up  the  burdens  of  life  alone  and  cheer¬ 
fully  toiled  on.  The  next  eighteen  years  were 
spent  in  caring  for  a  helpless  and  crippled  wife, 
so  lovingly  and  so  tenderly,  that  when  death 
released  her  five  years  ago,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  sorrows  of  his  life.  Since  then  his 
home  has  been  in  Chardon  with  his  daughter 
and  only  child,  Mrs.  George  C.  Smith,  Here 
the  evening  of  his  life  has  passed,  peacefully 
and  happily,  and  much  beloved.  His  happy, 
genial  way  and  pleasant  words  won  all  hearts. 
He  was  an  active  Christian  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  retained  his  interest  in  the  church  at 
Chester  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
and  deacon.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  has  b3en 
a  subscriber  and  constant  reader  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  and  prized  it  next  to  his  Bible.  Hie  most 
prominent  characteristics  were  cheerfulness  and 
charity,  and  having  been  loved  by  all,  he  is 
mourned  by  both  church  and  community. 

For  Over  Fifty  Tear* 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Sybitp  ha*  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
lemedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty- five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for“Mra  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 
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“SWEETNESS  AND  EIGHT.” 

Prof.  Skeat,  who  has  written  more  than  fifty 
books  on  etymol^y  and  kindred  subjects,  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  delving  after  the  roots,  in¬ 
stead  of  enjoying  the  bloom  and  fruit  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  his  latest  book,  “A  Student’s  Pas¬ 
time,”  he  says  of  Dean  Swift’s*  famous  phrase, 
‘‘Sweetness  and  light,”  that  it  ‘‘is  a  meaning¬ 
less  expression  unless  we  know  the  context."’ 
He  then  explains,  what  all  readers  know,  that 
Swift  referred  to  bees,  and  wrote  that  they  fill 
their  ‘‘hives  with  honey  and  wax,  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest  of  things, 
which  are  sweetness  and  light’  ’.  \^atever  Swift 
may  have  meant  by  the  phrase,  it  no  longer,  on 
the  lips  of  any  thinker,  refers  to  the  ‘‘sweetness” 
or  the  honey  in  the  honeycomb  and  to  the  ‘‘light” 
of  a  taper.  Swift  shows  that  he  meant  more 
than  this  by  using  the  words  ‘‘the  two  noblest 
of  things.  ”  But,  the  Dean  aside,  the  phrase 
‘‘sweetness  and  light”  now  belongs  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  first  used  it  to  express  the  two 
greatest  qualities  of  mind  and  soul.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  who  quotes  a  thought  is  next  in 
merit  to  him  who  conceived  it ;  but  he  who 
fashions  a  phrase  is  surely  not  so  praiseworthy 
as  he  who  ennobles  it  by  a  higher  use.  The  wordy 
sentence  in  which  Francis  I.  told  his  mother 
that  ‘‘everything  is  lost  except  honor  and  life, 
which  arc  saved,  ”  has  been  made  sublime  by 
some  thinker  who  compressed  the  thought  into 
‘‘All  is  lost  save  honor!”  Matthew  Arnold,  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  bees,  either  of  Furness  Fells  or  of 
Hvbla,  exalted  Swift’s  words,  and  they  now 
m^n,  wherever  English  is  spoken  or  read,  the 
noble  sweetness  of  temper  and  the  luminous  and 
illuminating  power  of  soul.  We  no  longer  quote 
Swift;  we  quote  Arnold. — N.  Y.  Times. 


A  PATAGONIAN  PRATER. 

You  know,  said  Max  MQller,  in  a  recent 
lecture,  when  people  talk  of  savages,  they  always 
take  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego  or  the  Pata¬ 
gonians  as  the  lowest  of  the  low.  Darwin  has 
set  the  example,  for  he  speaks  of  them  as  hardly 
deserving  to  be  called  fellow-creatures.  Their 
language,  l;e  adds,  is  scarcely  to  be  called  articu¬ 
late.  Captain  Cook  had  compared  their  language 
to  a  man  clearing  his  throat,  but  according  to 
Darwin,  no  European  ever  cleared  his  throat 
with  so  many  hoarse,  guttural  and  clicking 
sounds.  I  have  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that 
these  people  possess  a  dictionary  of  32,430  words ; 
and  an  Italian,  Giacomo  Bove,  describes  their 
language  as  ‘‘sweet,  pleasing,  and  full  of  vowels  ’ 
How  shall  we  reconcile  these  confiicting  state¬ 
ments,  and  yet  it  is  on  evidence  like  this  that 
the  most  far-reaching  theories  have  been  built 
up.  But  that  is  not  all.  We  know  naturally 
very  little  of  the  religion  of  these  Patagonian 
savages,  but,  if  prayer  is  a  fair  index  of  the 
worth  of  a  religion,  let  me  read  you  a  Patagonian 
prayer : 

O  Father,  Great  Man ! 

King  of  this  land ! 

Favor  ns,  dear  Friend,  everyday. 

With  good  f(^. 

With  good  water. 

With  good  sleep  I 
Poor  am  I,  poor  is  this  meal : 

Take  of  it,  if  thou  wilt. 

This  is  a  prayer  uttered  by  people  whom  Dar¬ 
win  compares  to  ‘‘devils  like  those  that  rush  on 
the  stage  in  the  ‘Freischutz. ’”  To  me  it  seems 
a  prayer  in  which  we  ourselves  could  join  with¬ 
out  much  shame.  It  is  not  addressed  to  a  fetish, 
or  to  a  totem,  or  to  an  ancestral  spirit;  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  unseen  Father,  to  a  dear  friend, 
the  king  of  their  land,  to  whom  they  offer  the 
beet  they  have,  though  it  is  only,  as  they  say,  a 
very  poor  meal. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
ATEANTIC  CITY  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

Beginning  January  15, 1897,  the  New  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  through  express  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  in  service,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  1.60  P.  M.,  arriving  Atlantic  City 
5.30  P.  M.;  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  18.43  P.  M.  This  train  will  carry  a 
combined  oar  and  a  Pullman  buffet  parlor  ear  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City  in  each  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Newark,  Elisabeth,  New  Brunswick.  Trenton, 
and  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea.- 
son  at  Atlantic  City.  All  of  the  large  beach  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifold  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  Atlantic  City  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  during  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period.  A 
calm  dignity,  conspicuously  absent  during  the  rush  of 
the  summer,  prevails  throughout,  consonant  indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  b.ueflts  are 
derived.  The  year  1897  promises  to  surpass  every  re¬ 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  the  new  through  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 


VOECANIC  ACTION  IN  SAET  EAKE. 

A  Remarkable  Outbreak  near  Promontory  Station. 

What  appears  to  be  a  volcano  has  burst  forth 
iu  the  Great  Salt  Lake  a  short  distance  south¬ 
west  of  Promontory  Station  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway.  The  phenomenon  first  appeared 
recently  in  the  form  of  a  small  cloud  hovering 
over  the  water  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  shore.  It  gradually  increased  in  dimensions 
and  shot  up  so  high  in  the  air  that  it  is  now 
visible  for  a  great  distance,  and  the  water  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  boils  and  seethes  and  the 
spray  is  thrown  up  in  the  air  for  hundreds  of 
feet.  The  outburst  is  in  a  big  arm  of  the  lake 
on  the  west  side  of  a  long  range  of  mountains, 
and  is  distinctly  visible  from  Brigham  City. 
During  the  last  six  months  several  slight  shocks 
of  earthquake  have  occurred  in  this  region,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  related  to  tnis  disturbance. 


Dr.  Arthur  Willey  of  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  who  two  and  a  half  years  ago  left  England 
for  the  South  ISeas  in  search  of  the  eggs  of  the 
pearly  nautilus,  has  been  successful  in  his 
quest.  The  pearly  nautilus  is  the  only  living 
representative  of  the  great  group  of  extinct  ani¬ 
mals  whose  shells  are  known  as  ammonites.  So 
rare  were  specimens  oi  me  animal  itself  that 
twenty  years  ago  i;i8  was  paid  in  London  for  two 
preserved  in  spirit  Yet  they  are  trapped  in 
baskets  like  lobster-traps  by  the  natives  of  some 
of  the  Melanesian  Islands  and  used  as  food. 
The  structure  of  the  animal  is  extramely  curi¬ 
ous,  and  an  account  of  it  formed  the  first  scien¬ 
tific  memoir  produced  by  Sir  Richard  Owen. 
Dr.  Willey  proceeded  first  to  Ralum,  in  New 
Britain,  where  he  spent  a  year  trapping  the  nau¬ 
tilus  in  seventy  fathoms  of  water,  and  dredging 
in  vain  for  its  eggs.  He  then  tried  a  station  on 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  where  he  was  nearly 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  his  small  craft. 
After  passing  through  New  Caledonia,  he  arrived 
last  summer  in  Lituu,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Is¬ 
lands,  where  nautilus  can  be  captured  in  three 
fathoms  depth  only.  Here  he  constructed  a 
large  submarine  cage,  in  which  he  kept  speci¬ 
mens  of  nautilus,  feeding  them  daily.  On  De¬ 
cember  5th  last,  his  patient  endeavors  were  re¬ 
warded.  Some  of  the  nautili  had  spawned  in 
the  cage,  and  thenceforward  he  was  able  to 
obtain  abundant  samples  of  the  eggs,  ^ch  egg 
is  as  large  as  a  grape,  and  is  deposited  sep¬ 
arately  by  the  mother  nautilus.  At  present  few 
details  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Willey,  but 
he  has  doubtless  by  this  time  obtained  the 
young  in  all  stages  of  growth.  His  success  has 
been  announc^  from  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society  by  Lord  Lister.— Evening  Post. 


The  Marquess  of  Dufferin  has  acc^ted  the 
presidency  of  the  movement  started  at  Bristol  to 
celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  North  America  by  the  two  Cabots. 


MEASURING  AN  ACRE. 

Few  farmers  know  the  size  of  their  fields  or 
how  many  acres  they  contain.  It  is  desirabie — 
in  fact  indispensable — for  good  work  that  a 
farmer  should  know  this;  otherwise  he  cannot 
apportion  seed  or  manure  for  it,  nor  can  he  tell 
how  much  time  it  would  take  to  plow,  harrow 
or  cultivate  it.  A  good  cotton  cord,  the  size  of 
a  plow  line,  should  be  kept  for  this  purpose.  To 
make  one,  buy  sixty-seven  feet  of  cotton  rope 
one  inch  around,  fasten  a  ring  at  each  end,  and 
make  these  rings  precisely  sixty-six  feet  apart. 
This  is  four  rode.  Tie  a  piece  of  red  rag  in  the 
centre.  One  acre  of  ground  will  be  a  piece 
four  of  these  cords  long  and  two  and  one-half 
wide,  equal  to  sixteen  by  ten  rods,  making  160 
square  rods  to  an  acre. 

The  advantage  of  the  rings  is  that  one  person 
can  measure  by  driving  a  stake  in  tne  ground  to 
hold  the  rope  while  he  stretches  it  out.  The  rope 
should  be  soaked  in  tar  and  then  dried.  This 
will  prevent  its  shrinking.  Last  year  a  neighbor 
of  the  writer  had  a  heavy  sod  plowed  by  contract 
at  $2.50  per  acre.  Three  persons  steppM  it  off. 
One  said  it  was  four  acres,  another  made  it  a 
little  over  five,  and  the  third  said  it  was  three 
and  one- half  acres.  The  contractor  sent  over  and 
got  this  rope,  and  all  five  men  measured  it,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  just  three  and  one-half  acres. 
Such  a  measuring  rope  is  both  convenient  and 
valuable. 


The  number  of  schemes  partly  or  wholly 
planned  to  honor  Queen  Victoria’s  ‘‘diamond” 
jubilee  is  very  large  already,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  ‘‘legion”  ere  the  20th  of  June  arrives. 
The  fear  is  expressed,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
large  sums  will  be  diverted  from  usual  channels, 
and  that  many  a  long  recognized  agency  for  good 
will  be  this  year  overlooked,  in  the  general  desire 
to  do  something  memorable  in  honor  of  the 
Queen.  This  latter  is  a  most  commendable  im¬ 
pulse,  but  it  ought  to  prove  itself  of  sufiScient 
depth  and  sturdiness  to  be  up  to  a  little  self- 
sacrifice.  The  usual  objects,  be  they  missionary 
or  other,  are  no  [less  worthy  and  no  leas  neces¬ 
sitous  than  during  other  years,  and  should 
receive  at  least  their  usual  support.  Let  British 
Christians  set  a  high  example  to  all  Christen¬ 
dom  that  is  looking  on,  and  by  no  means  enact 
the  old  play  of  ‘‘robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.” 


PNEUMATIC  HOR8E-COEEARS. 

Messrs.  Senechal  and  Boy  propose  to  apply  to 
horse  collars  the  pneumatic  principle,  so  familiar 
in  the  tires  of  bicycles  and  of  automobile  car¬ 
riages.  The  Gazette  Agricole,  which  announces 
this  invention,  says  that  its  chief  advantages 
areas  follows;  1.  Very  great  lightness,  compared 
with  the  sheet-iron  collars,  and  especially  with 
the  old-fashioned  leather  collars  that  are  yet 
almost  universally  employed  in  the  country.  2. 
Perfect  suppleness,  which  saves  the  horse  from 
the  pain  and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  ordinary 
collars.  3.  Great  elasticity,  which  lightens 
sensibljr  the  efforts  of  traction,  and  consequently 
makes  it  possible  for  the  horse  to  carry  a  heavier 
load. 


In  Greece,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  silk  was  forbidden  to  women,  the  hus¬ 
bands  of  those  who  violated  this  law  l^ing  heavily 
fined,  on  the  theory  that  a  husband  ought  to  1m 
able  to  control  his  wife’s  taste  for  finery. 


The  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time  makes  oar  offer  of  The  Story  of  Arme¬ 
nia  and  her  Christian  Martyrs  a  very  timely  one. 
To  any  one  who  will  send  in  a  new  snbscriber  and 
$3.00  we  will  send  this  $1.50  book  and  will  also  send 
the  same  to  the  new  subscriber  in  addition  to  send¬ 
ing  The  Evangelist  one  year. 


Our  offer  of  a  Library  of  30  volumes  of  The  World’s 
Best  Literature  (20,000  pages)  as  a  premium  for  25 
new  subscribers  at  $3.00  is  still  open.  Six  volumes 
are  now  ready  for  delivery  and  will  be  shipped  to 
any  one  by  express  on  receipt  of  six  new  subscribers 
and  $18.00.  The  19  others  with  $3.00  yearly  snbscrip- 
tion  each  may  be  sent  in  from  time  to  time  prior  to 
Jan.  1,  1808,  and  books  will  be  shipped  as  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  received.  This  offer  is  open  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  church  or  library  association.  Send  to  this 
office  for  circular. 

A  first-class  round  trip  ticket  to  Bermuda  for  sale 
at  Evangelist  office. 


A  party  has'a  new  symphony  for  sale  at  a  bargain. 
Enquire  at  the  office  of  The  Evangelist. 


The  California  Limited  leaves  Chicago  every  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday  at  8.00  p.m.,  m«.fcii>g  connection  with 
fast  trains  from  the  East  and  reaching  Los  Angelea  in 
78  hours  and  San  Diego  in  76  hours.  West  of  Kansas 
City  it  carries  a  through  sleeper  between  St.  Louis  and 
Los  Angeles  via  the  Wabash.  Connecting  train  for  San 
Francisco  via  Mojave.  East-bound  it  leaves  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  A  solid  ves- 
tlbuled  tram  consisting  only  of  palace  sleepers,  buffet 
smoking  car  and  dining  car.  No  pains  are  spared  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  trans-continental  travelers. 


SPENCERIAN  PENS 

WRITE  WELL  WEAR  LONG 
ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED 
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>T  MIDDLE  Uf  E  ? 


THE  INVALID 


f  Those  who  lack  vitality — the 
languid,  those  suffering  from 
some  accident  which  has  made 
them  almost  hopeless  of  recovery^ 
those  with  del^tating  ailments. 
I  those  with  an  unaccountable 
weakness  and  lack  of  physical 
^  force,  those  nervous  ones  who 
are  forced  into  absolute  quiet 
or  torture,  those  with  h^th 
Ml  impaired,  or  those  slowly  re- 
fffk  covering  :* 


from  a  lingering  dis- 
fiiiW case  or  tever,  are  invalids. 
WjT  No  gift  of  modem  science  is  to 
yi  them  a  greater  blessing  than 
y  PABST  MALT  EXTRACT, 
THE  "BEST"  TONIC 
It  lifts,  strengthens,  builds,  is 
vivifying,  life-giving,  gives  vim 
Onk  and  b^nce,  it  braces.  It  takes 
a  subtle  hold  on  disease, 
H  wrestles  with  it,  eradicates 

warm 


lit,  fills  the  system  with 
pulsating  blood,  and  gives 
the  power  to  do  and  dare. 


wer  to  do  and  dare. 

bM  For  the  invalid,  especially  if 
ppast  middle  life,  therefore,  be 
it  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  Pabst  Malt  Extract, 
The  "Best"  Tonic, 


Uttle  Mountain,  O.,  Sept.  12, 1897. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1890  my  health  became  impaired 
with  advanced  age  and  feebleness,  and  in  1893,  after 
trying;  several  remedies  and  employing;  a  physician 
without  receiving;  any  benefit,  my  esteemed  friend 
C.  G.  DreuUer,  of  Milwaukee,  recommended  me  to 
try  Pabst  Malt  Extract,  The  *TBest"  Tonic.  After 
^  using;  your  preparation  for  a  short  time,  I  found 
great  relief  and  much  benefit,  the  tired  feeling;, 
with  general  debility  and  lack  of  vital 
force,  was  to  a  great  extent  removed, 
and  I  believe  The  "Best”  Tonic  is 
worthy  of  my  most  cordial  recom> 

REV.  SAMUEL  REYNOLDS. 


